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Conference 


| At a conference of twenty-nine attorneys, represent- 
ing lumber manufacturers in various parts of the South, 
headed by R. C. Fulbright, general counsel for Southern 
Pine Association, a list of fifty-four questions with rei 
erence to the wages-and-hours law was submitted, thor- 
oughly studied, and answers to them prepared. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that its readers through- 


1. Q. If a lumber manufacturer confines other buyers on an f.o.b. mill basis. 


*2, Q. What proportion of sales would Act? 
basis, will he be subject to the provisions of have to be made outside of the State to 


his sales to wholesalers on an f.o.b. mill 





29 Attorneys 


out the country will be interested in this list of questions 
about the application of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 and the answers of these attorneys, and presents 
them herewith. Those marked with an asterisk were 
particularly discussed in a meeting in New Orleans, 
called by the Southern Pine Association, which is reported 
elsewhere in this issue.—Eb1Tor. | 


others in other States, be affected by the 


A. There is nothing in the Act prohibit- 


the Act? bring a manufacturer under provisions of the img the buying of goods produced under 


A. Yes. The test is whether or not the Act? 
goods are intended to be moved in interstate 


of the mill would be engaged in the produc- |ation. 
tion of goods for commerce, and would be 
subject to the provisions of the Act. All 


to minimum wages and maximum hours, 
specifically indicate their application, not only 
to employees who themselves engage in in- 
terstate commerce, but to employees who 
produce goods which ultimately enter inter- 
state commerce. The Act undoubtedly was 
worded in this manner for the purpose of 


hours). 


A. The shipment of any amount of goods 
commerce. If the wholesalers should sell across the State line, if produced under con- 
the product of this mill in States other than ditions of employment below the standards 
that in which it was produced, the employees provided in the Act, would constitute a vio- 


A. No. Section 13 of the Act exempts 
any employee employed in a local retailing production to an exporter at Gulfport, who 
capacity from the provisions of sections 6 in turn ships the lumber to foreign destina- 


and 7 (minimum and maximum _ tions, would the employees of such mill be 


conditions which violate the Act. The ship- 
pers of the goods might violate the law, 
but not the buyer who subsequently sold 
them in intrastate commerce. If, however, 
the lumber was sold by this firm prior to 
shipment, while en route or before it was 
unloaded at destination, it might be regarded 


*3. Q. Is a commissary or store operated as having participated in a transaction’ in 


umber company subject to the pro- e 
of these provisions, including those relating ~ RS, — — y j Pp interstate commerce, and accordingly to have 


violated Section 15 of the Act. 
5. Q. If a Mississippi mill sells all of its 


engaged in the production of goods for 


4. Q. Would a firm which sells only commerce? 
precluding its circumvention through the within the State in which it is located, and 


A. They would, for the definition of “com- 


sae by manufacturers to wholesalers or which buys lumber from manufacturers or merce” includes trade or [Turn to page 30] 
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IN ITS 
LARGE and ever-growing number of dealers now regularly 
rely on Winton for ALL their needs in softwood lumber. 
They have found that one unfailing way to win the good will of 
customers is to supply them with Winton stock. The Winton policy 
has been and always will be to provide the trade with lumber and 
lumber products that are extra fine. Lumber cut from choicest 
timber, its quality enhanced by careful, skillful manufacture on pre- 
cision machines in modern mills. Let us take care of YOUR needs 
in Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine, Western White Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and Shingles. 
Your inquiries and orders will have our best attention. 
G 0 0 D LU M B E Be FO Fe OV E Q 5 2 YE i a S WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba. 
W | NTO N LU Vj R E ~ . f | F C (’ 1 PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co. 
e Somers, Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., 
Klamath District, Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lum- 
FOSHAY TOWER MINNEAPOLIS ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 
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Lumber Industry Will Support Impartial 
Enforcement of Wage-Hour Law 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reaches its 

readers the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, generally referred to as the Wages 
and Hours Law, will become effective, 
and the Government will have embarked 
upon another great adventure in indus- 
trial economics and in its dream of cre- 
ating the more abundant life. The lum- 
ber industry will be vitally affected and 
because of the uncertainty as to how 
some of the provisions of the law may be 
interpreted or how the industry at large 
may be affected, many lumber operators 
are “up in the air,” unable to make defi- 
nite plans and generally thoroughly be- 
wildered. Of one thing only are they 
certain—that this law, fairly enforced, 
will necessitate a sharp advance in prices 
to offset increased costs. The question 
then is, will the market take the lumber 
at these increased prices, or will it resist, 
and buyers and users turn to the greater 
use of other products? 

It is the opinion of AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN that a sufficient advance in price 
to cover the average increased costs will 
be paid without serious resistance, for 
the reason that the conditions that nor- 
mally affect the market and justify bet- 
ter prices are already present or in the 
immediate offing and that the lumber 
market would show much additional 
strength regardless of this new experi- 
ment in Government control of industry. 
A quite substantial building program is 
developing in practically every section of 
the country and slowly but surely in- 
creasing in volume month by month. 
Add to this the extraordinary demand 
for lumber needed for rehabilitation of 
storm-stricken areas and the natural de- 
mand from industries that use a lot of 
wood and are now beginning to get back 
into their normal stride, as well as some 
activity in railroad buying, and it is not 
hard to understand why in the very na- 
ture of things, a stronger market for 
lumber may be expected. 


The outstanding question in the minds 
of lumber producers, especially among 
the larger operators, is, will the new law 
be enforced fairly and impartially upon 
all alike? The attitude of the administra- 
tor as indicated in his public utterances 
and in conferences with industries, is that 
he proposes to be fair, impartial and sym- 
pathetic, that he desires to avoid working 
a hardship upon any industry or any part 
of an industry, but firm in his expression 
that the law applies to all alike and that 
he expects general voluntary observance. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that the lumber industry wants to ob- 
serve the law, and will do so, unless there 
is laxity and indifference in enforcement 
against the small fringe of the industry 


S "Annee AFTER this issue of the 


which may feel that the law does not ap- 
ply to it, or that it can disobey the law 
without fear of punishment. It is gen- 
erally conceded that this is not a good 
law and many are certain that it is not 
constitutional. The best and quickest 
way to bring about the repeal or amend- 
ment of a bad law is to see that it is 
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strictly observed or enforced and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to see the 
industry observe the law and thus dem- 
onstrate whether or not it is helpful, 
either to employer or employee. 

Many of the problems incident to ob- 
servance of the law are covered in a 
series of questions and the answers to 
them agreed upon at a conference of 
southern attorneys that will be found in 
this issue, beginning on front page, and 
in further questions discussed at a mass 
meeting of the southern lumber industry, 
also reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Safety Congress Exhibits Show Latest 
to Save Lite and Limb 


HE SILVER Jubilee Safety Con- 
; i gress and Exposition, staged in 

Chicago, Oct. 10 through 14, by 
the National Safety Council, attracted 
some 10,000 safety-minded visitors to see 
the numerous exhibits and to attend 
group sessions on subjects in which they 
were interested. As one hard-bitten 
safety manager expressed himself: “We 
don’t care about anything except getting 
the work done quickly and properly. If 
safety in operation is the answer, we are 
going whole hog for it.” 

Such a viewpoint is selfish and en- 
tirely wrong, but if that safety manager 
harps on safety until he secures it, day 
after day, in his plant, he will find that 
the work is being done properly and 
quickly—at less cost per item, because 


the compensation insurance paid by his 
company is gradually becoming less and 
less; accidents are fewer and less severe. 

Safety was the foreword, byword and 
last word at the exposition. There were 
gas masks small enough for babies ; “non- 
slip” ladders ; salt pills to prevent collapse 
from heat; the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., seeking additional members for 
its “Not Over 50” Club, for safe driving ; 
respirators and goggles; fire fighting 
equipment, etc. In fact, of the entire 
list of booths, approximately one hundred 
and thirty, there weren’t more than a 
half dozen which lacked “appeal” to keep 
a crowd around. 

Glancing through the annual news let- 
ter of the NSC, we found a notation 
which a certain company requires each 
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Dow’r ASK US FOR BLUE-PRINTS of the “Home of Tomorrow,” reported 
to have been planned by an Omaha railroad engineer. All we know about this 
particular excursion into the weird realm of futuristic home design is summarized 
in an item which we noticed in glancing through the monthly bulletin of the Build- 
ing Construction Employees’ Association, Chicago. 


The swimming pool would be on top, and the house in the cellar. The floors 
and walls of the pool would be of glass, to permit light for the living quarters 
below. This arrangement, it is hoped, would make for easy maintenance of com- 
fortable temperatures of rooms. 


Perhaps this prospective home owner is ahead of the times, especially for this 
country, where we are less nervous than our European neighbors about air raids. 
Anyway, the thought arises, What would happen when the living room began 
to leak? 

* * * * 


From NEW BEDFORD, Mass., comes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a re- 
quest for information as to where the inquirer—a woman interested in wood carv- 
ing—can secure one piece of white pine, Michigan preferred, to be supplied under 
the following specifications: “Cut from the heart so it will not warp; sun cured 
for at least five years so it will cut like cheese and not dull the tools ; approximately 
3 feet long, 6 inches or a little more thick and 24 to 26 inches wide. This is to be 
hand carved in the likeness of different fish and then oil painted in natural colors 
to make mantel-piece decorations in sporting camps or libraries. I have had great 
trouble with my wood. The gentleman who did this sort of thing years ago and 
from whom I partially learned it, died, leaving no record; and even his family has 
no idea where he procured his wood. This wood grown around here is at the 
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of its employees to sign; not that signing 
will release the company from its respon- 
sibility, but because the employee has 
signed he is “safety conscious.” The no- 
tation is merely this: “I have been thor- 
oughly instructed as to what my duties 
are and how to do my job safely.” 

Retail lumber dealers’ most effective 
advertising is by word-of-mouth of satis- 
fied customers. The customer may be 
satisfied because of the excellence of the 
material in a small repair job or he may 
be delighted with the appearance of a 
new home. However, in the very same 
home, he is just as liable to be “‘cussing”’ 
if he slips on a rug on the hardwood 
floor, if baby pulls the tablecloth from the 
new dinette table, or if the medicine 
chest wasn’t placed high enough to be 
above junior’s reach. 

The Home Safety Committee of the 
NSC recently published a twenty-four 
page booklet dealing with accidents which 
happen at home and what can be done 
to prevent them. Entitled, “Safe at 
Home,” the booklet sells for ten cents, 
with reduction in price for lots of five 
hundred or more. Dealers wishing to 
distribute the booklet to customers and 
prospects may secure any number desired 
from the NSC, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. It is also furnished imprinted, 
for a slight extra charge. 

The booklet points out that, although 
far more accidents happen at home than 
anywhere else, such accidents can be pre- 
vented—and then it tells in detail just 
how to go about it. The booklet is an 
“eye-opener,” and one which should be 
kept handy for frequent reference. 
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New Industries, Utilizing Resources of 
South, Help to Spread Prosperity 


ARGELY THROUGH the efforts 
of the late Frank G. Wisner, na- 
tionally known lumberman of Lau- 

rel, Miss., there was located in that city 
a few years ago the first plant in the 
United States for producing starch from 
sweet potatoes. This plant has emerged 
from the experimental stage, is providing 
a market for a large production of sweet 
potatoes in that section, is employing con- 
siderable labor and adding to the prestige 
of Laurel as an industrial city. The East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce recently 
has interested itself in the possibility of 
the establishment of a similar plant in 
East Texas and organized a chemurgic 
caravan which visited and inspected the 
starch plant at Laurel on Oct. 12. Cut- 
over timberlands in East Texas are well 
suited to the growing of sweet potatoes 
and some of the leading lumber manu- 
facturers and timber owners of that sec- 
tion are prominently identified with the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce and 
are interesting themselves in the agricul- 
tural and industrial development of that 
part of the State. Starch made from 
sweet potatoes is of a quality that has 
heretofore had to be imported. Its de- 
velopment in the United States is build- 
ing yip another important domestic indus- 
try, is providing a profitable and con- 
tinuous market for the farmers, can be 
made to replace vanishing sawmill opera- 
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very widest only 18 inches and for most of the carving I require much wider. I 


have tried it kiln dried, and it cracked; three-ply, and it did the same. 


And a 


small piece, though cured many years, warped on the back and I had to put heavy 
iron cleats on it.” This inquiry was referred to a number of white pine concerns, 
but so far as we have been advised, none has been in position to meet the require- 
ments. Does any reader want to supply this piece of lumber? If so, tell us. 


x 


* * 





Recen TLY WE PRINTED in this department an item about the risk of mar- 
ring hardwood stock by the use of sharp pointed jacks in stacking. This brought 
a number of inquiries from readers and led to an investigation, the results of which 
are embodied in an article appearing on page 57 of this issue, to which interested 


readers are referred. 
= * * x 


T HERE'S A FELLOW. in our office who is playing both ends against the mid- 
dle. Or, to be more correct, oranges against oranges. At ten in the morning 
and four in the afternoon, he strolls out in the composing room, deftly removes the 
golden peel and munches away on the succulent fruit. This has been going on 
for some time. At first, it was the general opinion that he ate oranges because he 
was hungry. Later, it was the consensus that he lacked vitamin something or 
other. But now the master minds have decided that, in building up a reputation 
as an orange devotee, he is merely eating non-trade marked fruit and biding his 
time until either a Florida or California orange grower or association finds out 
about the advertising value and offers him a substantial sum for endorsing such- 
and-such an orange as the best. Shux—and stuff, our opinions are all wrong. Here 
he is eating again, and this time it’s apples! 


tions, as is being done in Laurel, can 
make profitably productive cutover tim- 
berlands not being otherwise utilized and 
provide a substantial amount of employ- 
ment. The East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce and the lumbermen who are 
among its guiding spirits are to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid work it is 
doing in developing both agriculture and 
industry, in fostering reforestation and 
conservative timber utilization, and in 
generally striving to improve business 
and living conditions in its territory. 

The East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce and the East Texas Mill Man- 
agers’ Association are co-operating with 
the Texas Forest Service to make the 
East Texas Forest Festival an annual 
success. At the festival just held in Luf- 
kin, an outstanding feature was an ex- 
hibit of East Texas timber products pro- 
vided by the Mill Managers’ association 
as an educational feature, making the 
people better acquainted with the timber 
resources of their section and impressing 
them, too, with the beauty and utility of 
wood. 


These projects of this live-wire cham- 
ber of commerce are striking examples of 
how lumbermen may co-operate with 
other business men and patriotic citizens 
in the upbuilding of their communities 
and incidentally helping their own busi- 
ness enterprises. 





Retailers and Wholesalers 
in the New Wage- 
Hour Setup 


ETAILERS of lumber generally 
Fe have felt that the exemption of retail 

employees and outside salesmen 
from the operation of the Wage-Hour 
Act, made it necessary for them only to 
assure themselves that the lumber they 
bought had been produced in accordance 
with its provisions. Suggestions to whole- 
salers for avoiding violations have been 
made by the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, and appear on 
page 67 of this issue; one is that the 
buyer have the seller sign an agreement 
that “the material will be produced in 
compliance with the Act,” “which would 
lay the foundation for a suit against the 
mill for any damage suffered by the 
wholesaler.” 

New and official regulations issued 
Oct. 19 by Wage-Hour Administrator 
Andrews and appearing on page 58 of 
this issue, define the five exempt classes, 
including the two of primary interest to 

(Continued on page 59) 
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54 Questions on Wage-Hour Law Answered 


[Continued from Front Page] 
transportation from any State to any place 
outside thereof. 


*6. Q@. Would a sawmill operator be sub- 
ject to the Act if he sold 100 percent of his 
output to a furniture factory within his own 
State? 

A. If the furniture factory used the lum- 
ber in furniture and sold or shipped its prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce, the sawmill 
operator would be subject to the Act. The 
definition of “goods” includes “any part or 
ingredient thereof,” and just as logs consti- 
tute the raw material of a lumber manufac- 
turer, and are an ingredient of lumber, so is 
lumber an ingredient of wood furniture. 


*7. Q@. Would a retail lumber dealer who 
maintains some manufacturing facilities and 
who purchases logs or rough green lumber, 
be subject to the provisions of the Act, as far 
as these manufacturing operations are con- 
cerned? 

A. It would depend upon the disposition 
of the goods. If the products of this opera- 
tion do not move out of the State in which 
the plant is located, the Act would not apply. 


*8. Q@. Would the retail department of a 
manufacturing company located at the mill 
site and operated in conjunction therewith, 
be subject to the provisions of the Act? 


A. Section 13 exempts any employee em- 
ployed in a local retailing capacity from the 
provisions of Sections 6 and 7 (minimum 
wages and maximum hours). This exemp- 
tion would undoubtedly apply to those em- 
ployees of a lumber manufacturer who are 
employed solely in a local retailing capacity. 


® @Q. Are retail lumber dealers who have 
a wholesale department which sells in inter- 
state commerce included in the Act? 


A. Employees of the wholesale department 
who are engaged in commerce are subject to 
the Act. The wholesale department selling 
in interstate commerce should protect itself 
against violating Section 15 (a) (1). 


*10. Q. May time be deducted for break- 
downs, lack of logs, or enforced idle periods? 


A. There is no provision for this in the 
Act. If the employees are dimissed and in- 
structed to report back at a certain time, 
it is believed the elapsed time may be de- 
ducted; if they are required to remain on the 
job, they must be paid for such time. 


11. Q@. Must overtime be paid for hours in 
excess of 44 in each week, or can time over 
several weeks be averaged so as not to ex- 
ceed 44 hours? 


A. The maximum hour limitation applies 
to each work-week, and overtime must be 
paid for excessive hours worked in any week. 


12. Q. Is it a violation of the law to work 
an employee more than 44 hours a week? 


A. No. Employees may be required to 
work more than 44 hours per week, but must 
be paid time and one-half for overtime, based 
upon their regular rate of pay. 


*13. Q. When does time begin for woods- 
workers who must be transported to the 
logging operations? 


A. This is a matter which is not covered 
by the Act. Under the Lumber Code in 
1933-5 the previous prevailing custom was 
supposed to apply. In other words, if it 
were customary for the woods-workers’ time 
to begin when they embarked on the trip to 
the woods, and to end after they had re- 
turned to their homes, then the same prac- 
tices were supposed to prevail under the 
hours of labor regulations of the Code. 


14. Q. Under the Act, what relation have 
charges for house rent, hospitalization, fuel, 
water etc. to wages paid employees? 


A. If such facilities and services are cus- 
tomarily furnished employees in lieu of a 
portion of their wages, the value of such 
services may be determined by the Adminis- 
trator, based on a reasonable cost to the em- 
ployer. If not customarily furnished in lieu 
of a portion of their wages, the charges con- 
stitute separate transactions not subject to 
the Act. 


15. @Q. Does the law prohibit an employee 
*Questions particularly discussed by South- 


ern Pine Association at New Orleans meeting, 
reported on another page. 


from holding two jobs with different firms 
simultaneously? 


A. There is no specific provision in the 
Act prohibiting an employee from holding 
two jobs with different firms at the same 
time. Such dual employment should, how- 
ever, not be the result of collusion between 
two employers in order to escape the over- 
time provisions of the Act. 


16. Q@. Is the driver of a truck who spends 
100 percent of his time in making lumber de- 
liveries to retail yards within the State 
exempt from the provisions of the Act? 


A. Yes. He is clearly neither engaged in 
commerce nor in the production of goods 
for commerce within the meaning of the 
Act. Truck drivers who transport logs or 
lumber to the mill for further refinement or 
for shipment in commerce are subject to the 
provisions of the Act. 


17. Q@. Would the men“em oyed in plant- 
ing pine seedlings be subject/ to the Act? 

A. No. It is not belie that an opera- 
tion so far removed from the actual produc- 
tion of lumber as the planting of pine 
seedlings could be view¢d as an “occupation 
necessary to the production” of lumber. 


*18. Q. Does the Wige-Hour law exempt 
employees paid a monthly salary? 

A. No. The method of compensating em- 
ployees has no bearing on the subject. The 
Act simply requires compliance with certain 
wage-and-hour standards, and the nature of 
the job is the criterion of exemption from, 
or application of, the law. Overtime must 
be paid for hours in excess of 44 at the 
rate of at least one and one-half times the 
regular rate of pay. 


19. Q. Will the law apply to traveling in- 
spectors employed by lumber manufacturers 
engaged in commerce? 

A. Undoubtedly such traveling inspectors 
who handle goods shipped in commerce would 
come under the Act. There is the possibility 
that the Administrator, through definition of 
“administrative capacity,” may exempt cer- 
tain of such employees. 


20. @. Are construction crews and mill- 
wrights exempt? 


A. No. They do not come within the ex- 
empted classification of the Act and perform 
operations “‘necessary to” the production of 
goods for commerce. 


21. Q. Will the law apply to employees 
in a machine shop, owned by a lumber com- 
pany, which in addition to taking care of the 
company’s requirements also does commer- 
cial work for others in the community? 

A. Yes. 


22. Q@. Is a planing mill machinist who 
is paid a weekly wage in excess of the mini- 
mum required by the Act, subject to the hour 
provisions of the Act? 

A. The maximum hour provisions apply 
to all employees engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce. The 
duties of a planing mill machinist in setting 
and adjusting machines for and during pro- 
duction undoubtedly would be held to be an 
occupation necessary to the production of 
goods, and so he would be subject to the hour 
provisions of the Act. 


*23. Q. Is it necessary to pay overtime to 
foremen, shipping clerks, and other salaried 
employees who are required to work more 
than 44 hours a week? 

A. Yes, at a rate of not less than one and 
one-half times their regular rate of com- 
pensation. It is possible that supervisory 
foremen may be exempt from the Act under 


definition of the term “administrative ca- 
pacity.” 
*24. @Q. Are handicapped employees or 


apprentices exempt from the law? 


A. Handicapped employees, as well as 
learners and apprentices, are not exempted 
from the law, but may be employed at wages 
lower than the minimum only upon specific 
order of the Administrator, and subject to 
such limitations as to time, number, propor- 
tion and length of service as the Administra- 
tor shall prescribe. 

25. @. Does the caretaker or watchman 
employed at a plant which is closed down 
indefinitely come under the Wage-Hour Act? 

A. No. He is not engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce. 


26. Q@. Would a female bookkeeper, the 
sole office help at a mill, also acting as ste- 
nographer, be subject to the provisions of 
the Wage-Hour law? 

A. There is no specific exemption in the 
law for office employees, and the law applies 
to all employees engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce re- 
gardless of sex or relationship. The Admin- 
istrator may exempt certain classes of office 
workers in his definition of “administrative 
capacity.” Such regulations have not as 
yet been issued. 


*27. Q. Are working foremen exempt? 


A. Working foremen are not exempt under 
Section 13 of the law. Being engaged in the 
production of goods for commerce, they would 
be subject to the Act. 


*28. Q@Q. How will the Wage-Hour law 
affect general watchmen? 


A. It is not believed that watchmen are 
engaged in an “occupation necessary to the 
production” of goods. 


*29. Q. Will the office force of lumber 
companies be subject to the law? 


A. Office workers are subject to the Act 
unless exempted by the Administrator’s defi- 
nition of employees engaged in a bona-fide 
executive or administrative capacity. 


30. @Q. If a lumber company should con- 
tract with an individual for his services at 
an hourly rate of 25 cents or more, with the 
understanding that he is to perform a cer- 
tain amount of work per hour, and then finds 
that the employee is not measuring up to the 
established standard, could the employee be 
discharged without prejudice? 


A. Yes. There is nothing in the Act de- 
priving an employer of the right to discharge 
an inefficient employee or one who does not 
perform a reasonable day’s work. The Act 
prohibits an employer from discharging or 
otherwise discriminating against an employee 
because such employee has filed a complaint 
or instituted, or caused to be instituted, pro- 
ceedings under the Act, or for testifying in 
such proceedings, or for serving on an in- 
dustry committee. 


*31. Q. What are the responsibilities of 
the sawmill when an independent logging 
contractor removes the timber and hauls it 
to the mill? 


A. The sawmill operator should assure 
himself that the timber has been removed 
and delivered in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the Act, for if it should be 
proven that he manufactured lumber from 
logs felled or hauled in disregard of the 
Wage-Hour law, he would be subject to fine 
and imprisonment. The sawmill operator 
could not be held responsible for the amount 
of the wages due to the employees of the in- 
dependent logging contractor. It is advisable 
to secure from the logging contractor a cer- 
tificate to the effect that he has not violated 
the provisions of the Act in the performance 
of services covered by his invoice. 


*32. Q. Could a lumber manufacturer con- 
tract with a person owning a log team, 
wagon and other equipment, the company 
agreeing to pay him 25 cents an hour for his 
time, and the individual agreeing not to 
work in excess of 44 hours in any one week, 
and separately make a contract with the in- 
dividual to rent the use of his team, wagon 
and equipment, with the understanding that 
the owner of the equipment would assume 
responsibility for its repair and upkeep as 
well as any loss of live stock or equipment? 

A. There is nothing in the law which 
specifically prohibits such an arrangement, 
provided that it is not used as a device to 
evade the law. 


33. @. How do the wage and hour pro- 
visions apply to stackers or others operating 
under a contract or on a per-thousand foot 
basis? 


A. Each employee engaged in this type 
of work must be compensated at a piece rate 
which when converted to an hourly wage 
would amount to not less than 25 cents an 
hour, and must not be worked more than 44 
hours per week unless paid at one and ‘one- 
half times such hourly wage. 


34. Q@. If contract workers or piece 
workers have bad weather in one week, can 
they work longer another week to make up 
the deficiency in their earnings? 
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A. The limitation of hours and the re- 
quirement that overtime be paid for excess 
hours apply in each week, and can not be 
equalized over a period of two or more 
weeks. It is the responsibility of the em- 
ployer to see that such workers do not work 
overtime unless they are paid at one and 
one-half times the employee’s regular rate 
of pay. 

35. @. Can a lumber manufacturer con- 
tract with a logging contractor who owns a 
number of trucks and trailers, and is an em- 
ployer of labor to log for a stipulated amount 
per thousand feet, and would such a manu- 
facturer be responsible in the event of viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Act by the log- 
ging contractor? 

A. Such a contract could be made, but it 
would be advisable for the manufacturer to 
take all reasonable precautions and to ob- 
serve due diligence in requiring that the 
contractor logger conform to the Act. The 
contract should include a clause to the effect 
that the logging contractor, in performing 
these services, agrees to conform to all of 
the provisions of the Act. It might be ad- 
visable also for the manufacturer to require 
of the contractor at the time of each financial 
settlement under the contract, a certificate 
or affidavit to the effect that in performing 
the services covered by his invoice he did 
not violate any of the provisions of the 
law. This would protect the manufacturer 
against any claim that he had “knowingly” 
violated the provisions of Section 15, which 
prohibit anyone from selling, shipping or 
transporting in commerce goods produced in 
violation of the Act. An innocent manufac- 
turer does, however, run the risk of being 
enjoined from shipping in commerce lumber 
manufactured from logs produced in viola- 
tion of the Act. 


36. Q. Will the law affect truck owner- 
drivers and their helpers who haul on a per 
thousand foot basis? 


A. Yes. In the definition of “produced” it 
is stated “an employee shall be deemed to 
have been engaged in the production of goods 
if such employee was employed in produc- 
ing, manufacturing, mining, handling, trans- 
porting, or in any other manner working on 
such goods.” Under this definition, and the 
other provisions of the Act, the independent 
truck owner who contracts with a sawmill 
for the hauling of logs or lumber on a per- 
thousand foot basis, would have to observe 
the law if the lumber is to be shipped in in- 
terstate commerce. 


37. Q@. Does the law apply to the produc- 
tion of goods by small mills whose products 
are sold within the State of production to 
concentration plants? 


A. The test is whether or not it is known 
the goods are intended to be moved in 
interstate commerce. If the concentrator 
does 100 percent intrastate business the pro- 
duction of rough, green lumber by small- 
mill operator would not come under the Act. 
If the concentrator engaged in interstate 
commerce, however, then the _ small-mill 
operations would have to be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the law. In defining ‘goods,’ 
the law very specifically includes “any part 
or ingredient thereof” and under the defini- 
tion of “produced” there is included “any 
process or occupation necessary to the pro- 
duction thereof.” These definitions clearly 
indicate that independent loggers or inde- 
pendent portable mill operators who sell 
their rough, green products to concentration 
plants or other manufacturers engaged in 
commerce, will have to observe the law, be- 
cause they have performed a part of the 
manufacturing process on goods that are in- 
tended for commerce. 


38. Q. What are the concentration plant’s 
responsibilities when purchasing lumber from 
small mills? 


A. The concentrator should assure himself 
that the lumber purchased by him from small 
mills has been produced in conformity with 
the requirements of the Act, for if it should 
be proven that he shipped and sold lumber 
in interstate commerce which was obtained 
from small mills that disregarded the Wage- 
Hour law, he would be subject to fine and 
imprisonment. He could not be held re- 
sponsible for the amount of the unpaid mini- 
mum wages or unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion due to the employees of the small-mill 
operator, because the small-mill operator, 
occupying the position of employer, would 
be responsible for this. The concentrator 
should obtain a certificate to the effect that 
in the production of the lumber the Act has 
not been violated. 
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38. @. Does the law apply to sawmills 
which dispose of their entire output within 
the State in which they are located, for con- 
sumption in such State? 


A. In the original Black-Connery Bill there 
was a provision under which the Board could 
bring under the Act intrastate shippers 
whenever it found that the maintenance of 
sub-standard labor conditions by such ship- 
pers gave to them an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage over manufacturers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. There is no such provi- 
sion in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
and it is doubtful that any attempt will be 
made to apply the law to a strictly intra- 
state producer, whose raw material is ob- 
tained within the State in which he operates 
and whose entire production is sold to ulti- 
mate consumers (which would include retail 
dealers engaged in local distribution) within 
that State. 


40. @. Does the sawmill operator have 
any responsibility as far as his purchase of 
logs from farmers is concerned? 


A. He does not, because the forestry or 
lumbering operations performed by a farmer 
or on a farm, as an incident to or in conjunc- 
tion with such farming operations, are spe- 
cifically exempted from the Act. However, 
the operator should obtain a certificate to the 
effect that the Act has not been violated in 
the production of the logs. 


41. Q. Will the exemption of farmers who 
cut lumber from timber on their own farms 
apply if they hire special outside labor for 
this purpose, and do not use the ordinary 
farm labor? 

A. Yes, if the lumbering operations are 
performed by a farmer, or on a farm, as an 
incident to or in conjunction with, farming 
operations. 


42. Q. If a sawmill operator owns several 
thousand acres of timberland and incidentally 
has 100 acres or so under cultivation, would 
he be exempt? 

A. He would not, because in this case 
farming would merely be an incidental occu- 
pation. The exemption as to forestry or lum- 
bering operations performed by a farmer 
applies when such operations are incidental 
to or in conjunction with the major occupa- 
tion of farming. 


43. Q. If a farmer saws logs purchased by 
him, or cut from timber owned by someone 
else, in a plant separate and distinct from his 
farming operation, will he be exempted from 
the provisions of the law? 

A. No. A commercial enterprise of this 
nature, even though owned and operated by 
someone who also operates a farm, would 
not be exempted from the Act. 


44. Q. Do turpentining operations come 
under the Act? 


A. No. As the production, cultivation, 
growing and harvesting of agricultural or 
horticultural commodities (including com- 
modities defined as agricultural commodities 
in the Agricultural Marketing Act) are exempt 
and in view of the fact that naval stores are 
so defined in the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
workers engaged in turpentining operations 
are exempt from the provisions of this law. 


45. Q. Does the law apply to the employ- 
ment of a son or some other member of the 
family over 18 years of age? 

A. Yes. There is no provision exempting 
employees employed by their parents. It is 
specifically indicated that “employ” includes 
to suffer or permit to work, and employee 
“includes any individual employed by an em- 
ployer.” 


46. Q. May a sawmill operator employ his 
own child under the age of 16? 

A. He may not, because the exception in 
the case of parents does not apply to manu- 
facturing industries. 


47. Q. What is the youngest hiring age 
permitted in the lumber industry by the law? 

A. The Act makes it unlawful for any em- 
ployee under the age of 16 years to be em- 
ployed. There is an exception in the case of 
a parent, or a person standing in the place 
of a parent, employing his own child, or a 
child in his custody, under the age of 16 
years, but this must be in some occupation 
other than manufacturing or mining. It is 
also intended that the employment of chil- 
dren between 16 and 18 years in hazardous 
occupations shall be prohibited, but such pro- 
hibition will be effective only after a finding 
and order by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


48. Q. Does the law compel corresponding 
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increases in wages for employees already re- 
ceiving higher than the minimum? 


A. It does not. There is a provision in Sec- 
tion 18, however, which carries no penalty, to 
the effect that nothing in the Act should 
justify any employer in reducing a wage paid 
by him which is in excess of the applicable 
minimum wage under the Act. 


49. Q. Is there any basis upon which south- 
ern lumber manufacturers might be required 
to pay more than the minimum of 25 cents 
during the first year, or 30 cents during the 
second year, after the Act becomes effective? 

A. As the objective of the Act is a uniform 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour in each 
industry, the industry committees will in- 
crease the statutory minimum as rapidly as 
possible without contributing to the curtail- 
ment of employment. At any time after their 
appointment, industry committees may recom- 
mend to the Administrator increases over the 
rigid minimum of 25 cents during the first 
year, or 30 cents during the second year, the 
only limitation being that they can not es- 
tablish a minimum in excess of 40 cents an 
hour. 


50. Q. In view of the prohibition, in Sec- 
tion 15, of the shipment or sale of goods pro- 
duced in violation of the Act after the ex- 
piration of 120 days from the date of its 
enactment, could a manufacturer he held liable 
because of the shipment or sale subsequent to 
the effective date of goods produced prior 
thereto under lower labor standards? 


A. No. Section 15 prohibits the shipment 
or sale of goods after the expiration of 
120 days from the date of enactment “in the 
production of which any employee was em- 
ployed in violation of Section 6 or Section 7, 
etc.” As Sections 6 and 7 will not become 
effective until 120 days from date of enact- 
ment, it is obvious that there can be no viola- 
tion of these sections prior to that time. It 
naturally follows that, even after the effec- 
tive date of the Act, goods previously pro- 
duced under any labor conditions may be 
freely sold, because it could not be contended 
that the employees producing them were em- 
ployed in violation of Section 6 or 7, or in 
violation of any of the other provisions of 
the Act. While there will be a confusion of 
stock with respect to that produced prior to 
the effective date of the Act and subsequent 
thereto, this will be immaterial, because the 
test undoubtedly will be proof available from 
the records of the employer, or testimony of 
employees, as to whether or not, on and after 
the effective date of the Act, the employer 
disregarded any of its provisions. 


51. Q. Is there any exemption in the law 
pertaining to seasonal operations that would 
apply to the southern lumber industry? 

A. Deviations from the maximum hour pro- 
visions are permitted for a period or periods 
of not more than 14 work-weeks in the aggre- 
gate in any calendar year in an industry or 
branch thereof found by the Administrator to 
be of a seasonal nature, but the southern 
lumber industry is not yet so classified. 


52. Q. In the appointment of industry com- 
mittees, will the Administrator appoint sepa- 
rate committees for lumber manufacturing, 
woodworking, boxes and crates etc., or clas- 
sify all of these as the forest products in- 
dustry and appoint only one committee? 

A. It is not known what course the Admin- 
istrator will pursue in appointing an indus- 
try committee or committees for this indus- 
try. Under N.R.A., all of forest products in- 
dustries joined in the establishment of one 
Code, and it is possible that the same pro- 
cedure will be followed under the Wage and 
Hour law. Section 5 authorizes the Adminis- 
trator, as soon as practicable, to appoint an 
industry committee for each industry en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, and the varying condi- 
tions which apply in the different branches 
of the lumber and timber products industry 
would undoubtedly require separate treat- 
ment for each branch thereof, and separate 
industry committees. The definition of “in- 
dustry” includes “branch thereof,” so Admin- 
istrator would have authority to do this. 


53. Q. If a manufacturer subject to the 
Act should violate any of its provisions, what 
are his liabilities? 


A. First of all he is subject to criminal 
prosecution, and upon conviction to a fine of 
not more than $10,000, or imprisonment for 
no more than six months, or both (imprison- 
ment on second offense only). For viola- 
tions of the minimum wage and maximum 
hour provisions, he is also subject to a civil 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Important to Retailers Is This 


“CHARACTER” MARKED 
HARDWOOD PANELING 


Sure of Ready Welcome by Average Home Builder 


Present-day building practices include a 
noticeable trend toward the use of more wood 
paneling in residences and other structures. 
This trend indicates that wood still carries an 
universal appeal, based on beauty, warmth and 
friendliness, plus unrivaled serviceability as a 
construction material. So strongly entrenched 
is the appeal of beautiful natural wood wall 
surfaces that many builders and home owners, 
feeling unable to have genuine material, resort 
to the use of wall paper and wallboard printed 
to simulate the appearance of wood, thus prov- 
ing the old adage, “Imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery.” 


The universal admiration for beautiful wood 
walls, and a general desire of builders to add 





For economy, standardized hardwood 

paneling should be manufactured in 

several lengths. This __ illustration 

shows use of random width boards 

in wainscot, chair-rail height, with 
moldings 





A combination of horizontal and ver- 
tical members separated with chair 
rail, as illustrated here, produces an 
interesting panel effect. The horizon- 
tal paneling consists of random length, 
end-matched boards installed with or 
without a base. Paneling below chair- 
rail may be used in combination with 
plaster and paper with pleasing 
effects 





this mark of distinction to homes planned with 
much thought and care, together with the 
present definite trend toward a wider use of 
wall paneling, have important possibilities. One 
of these is the hardwood industry’s best oppor- 
tunity in years to develop a broader market for 
its products. 


Cost of Individual Fabrication 
Heretofore An Obstacle 


Paneling would be more widely used to beau- 
tify the interiors of present-day homes were it 
not for the element of cost. Paneling hereto- 
fore has been custom-made, and, as is true of 
all such products, the major portion of the cost 
was represented by fabrication, and not by ma- 
terial. As each lot of paneling has been manu- 
factured to fit the needs of an individual in- 
stallation, it has been necessary to forego the 
economy that would result from mass produc- 
tion of standardized material. Every item of 
production costs—material, labor and general 
overhead—had to be included in the selling 
price, and quite naturally the overwhelming 
majority of home-builders long have considered 
wood paneling a luxury beyond their means. 

Cost of lumber is a minor portion of the 
cost of paneling, as currently manufactured. 


The mill cost of most hardwoods, as lumber- 
men know, is less per square foot than the 
selling price of commonly used plaster and wall- 
board. The present higher delivered cost of 
wood paneling, as compared to many other 
types of wall surfaces now in use, is due in 
the main to the prevailing fabrication and re- 
fining charges which interor trim manufactur- 
ers must add to the delivered price of lumber. 
This statement is not made in criticism of in- 
terior trim manufacturers. Their costs neces- 
sarily are high, due to the very nature of the 
planing mill industry, and these costs must be 
included in the selling price if the operator ex- 
pects to stay in business. Quantity production 
is out of the question for planing mill opera- 
tors, since their products are custom-made, and 
every order requires individual attention and 
machine set-up to meet specifications and de- 
signs applicable to particular cases. 


While the present method of manufacturing 
interior trim and paneling is necessary under 
the prevailing system of construction, it never- 
theless is unfortunate that an overwhelming 
portion of hardwoods destined for the building 
industry in the form of interior trim must pass 
through this rather costly refining process. As 
a result, notwithstanding the universal admira- 
tion for hardwoods and a general desire to use 
them, a relatively small percentage of home 
builders feel they can afford even a modest 
amount of paneling. Thus hardwoods are be- 
ing penalized by a custom which requires panel- 
ing and trim to be fabricated under costly pro- 
duction methods. 


Flooring, Mass Produced, Won Big Outlets 


By way of digression, it might be said floor- 
ing did not become an important outlet for 
hardwood until quantity production and stand- 
ardization were introduced. Contrast the hard- 
wood flooring situation today, with the produc- 
tion and use of hundreds of million of feet an- 
nually, to that of a few decades ago when pro- 
duction was sporadic and small. Had old- 
fashioned production methods continued, or had 
the manufacture of hardwood flooring failed to 
blossom out into a full-fledged industry, it is 
entirely likely that this indispensable building 
material would be in the same class as panel- 
ing. Perhaps, too, the average home-builder, 
were flooring available only as a custom-made 
material, would regard it as he does paneling 
—a luxury beyond his means, 

Standardization and quantity production of 
flooring have made it available at a price within 
reach of every home builder, and also have cre- 
ated a tremendous market for hardwood lumber. 
The same possibility seemingly is offered by 
standardization and quantity production of 
hardwood trim and paneling. Indeed standard- 
ization and quantity production of trim and 
paneling must come if an outlet for hardwood 
lumber commensurate to the size of the poten- 
tial market is to be created. 

We realize it would be impracticable to at- 
tempt to standardize all hardwood trim and 
place it on a quantity production basis. Be- 
cause of individual tastes and desires, much 
interior woodwork, particularly that for better 
residences and buildings of other types, must 
be manufactured to detail. This system is as 
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_ New Development-- 


--Being Made Available at Low 
Installed Cost by Standarized 
Production of Patterns That Per- 
mit Artistic Designing of Interiors 


old as the building industry, and will never be 
wholly superseded by any other. 


Standard Panels Should Have Wide Appeal 


However, it is conceivable that the building 
industry, particularly in case of moderate-cost 
homes which represent a major portien of the 
total, offers an important potential market for 
hardwoods in the form of standardized random- 
width paneling and the necessary moldings. 
Quite conceivably, too, this material would be 
important to retail lumber dealers, for its ready 
acceptance by builders can be taken for granted, 
provided the price is within reach of persons 
of average means. 

Hardwood lumbermen lately have shown 
much interest in the possibility of marketing a 
portion of their output in the form of board 
paneling. To test the feasibility of the idea, 
trial installations have been made in which in- 
teresting and striking effects have been achieved 
by the use of random board paneling, made of 
both clear and “character marked” lumber. 

The field for this paneling intrigues the im- 
agination when the possibilities are considered. 
If the hardwood industry were to put forth the 
effort necessary to develop a practical type of 
random-width board paneling, designed for 
quantity production and distribution, and fol- 
low through with an energetic and intelligent 
merchandising program, success would surely 
be the reward. 


Two Essentials of Successful Marketing 


The wide publicity given the beauty of “char- 
acter-” or “nature-marked” hardwoods, together 
with the apparent possibility of marketing such 
lumber in the form of board paneling, may have 
led to premature steps to capitalize the idea. 
As evidence, some lumber manufacturers are re- 
ported to have under consideration the produc- 
tion and marketing of panel boards without pre- 
viously investigating the requirements of this 
new and little explored field. 
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Which, 


To promote standardized paneling success- 
fully, it should be priced within reach of build- 
ers of moderate-cost homes, who represent the 
major portion of the market for all construction 
materials. Any material priced beyond the 
means of this group immediately falls into the 
luxury class, and faces a limited use. 

Building experience indicates that plastered 
and papered walls cost the least per square foot 
of all acceptable types for residences. While 
wood-paneled walls undoubtedly are superior in 
most respects, it must be recognized that plas- 
tered and papered walls, obtainable at a cost 
ranging from 10 to 13 cents per square foot, 
depending on local labor and material costs, are 
the most economical in first cost and, therefore, 
must be considered the basis of competition in 
a large percentage of building. 


Installation Cost Must Be Kept Low 


The labor cost of installing and finishing 
wood paneling naturally will represent a con- 
siderable portion of the final cost to the builder. 
It is essential, therefore, in the interest of econ- 
omy, that the paneling be designed to permit 
installation with a minimum outlay for labor. 
If it is going to be necessary for the carpenter 





Ceiling-height board paneling used 

without moldings. The baseboard and 

the friez board are identical, thus per- 

mitting one member to serve two 
purposes 





Board paneling, ceiling height, which 
produces a beautiful wall effect. The 
outside walls should be insulated as 
usual, panel boards back-painted, and 
backed by a moisture barrier of 
waterproof building paper 


--Through the Pioneering 
Efforts by Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.) Research Depart- 
ment, the Manager of 


H. E. EVERLEY, 
Here Tells the Story 
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to use hand tools to any considerable extent to 
prepare stock for erection, as would be the case 
with merely a quantity of random width and 
length, tongued-and-grooved, V-jointed boards, 
any advantage of economical installation would 
be sacrificed, and the ultimate cost in most 
cases would exceed what the average builder 
can or will pay. 

Standardized board paneling also must be so 
designed and manufactured as to eliminate, as 
far as possible, unnecessary waste of raw ma- 
terial. Unless this can be done, the ultimate 
cost of wood paneling to the home builder will 
be considerably more than other types of wall 
surfaces, a handicap that undoubtedly would 
discourage its use. : 

The lowest ultimate cost of standardized 
hardwood paneling, and consequently its wide 
use, is not to be attained merely by offering 
the home builder a quantity of random width 
and length, tongued-and-grooved hardwood 
panel boards and a few moldings. 


Developing New Type of Standardized 
Wood Paneling 


Believing there exists a large potential mar- 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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A house on Church Street; New Lon- 
don, Conn. Much of tree has been 
cut away. All wires down. Tem- 
porary cable run to church at left. 
Note condition of cement sidewalk 
and curb, which has been duplicated 
in nearly every town and city in 
southern: New England and through 
New Hampshire. Movement about 
the streets after dark called for lan- 
terns or flash lights 





[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—In the last issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the writer aimed to 
present an emergency story of the greatest 
calamity that ever befell this section of the 
country, and probably the greatest in property 
damage over the widest area ever recorded in 
the United States. With electric power and 
light wires in a hopeless tangle throughout the 
devastated area, a system of power, light and 
telephone wiring that had been years in the 
building was rendered useless in a few hours. 
Mobilization orders called a mighty army of 
trucks and trained linemen from twenty States, 
including Texas, Oklahoma, Florida and the 
Dakotas. More than 25,000 poles and 250,000 
miles of wire were down. Wire service in 
Greater Boston has been normal for a week; 
in other sections, emergency crews are rapidly 
restoring service. 


New London Suffers Hurricane, Tidal 
Wave, Flood, Fire 


With the highways cleared of trees and 
poles, and martial law lifted in cities like Provi- 
dence, Westerly and New London, your cor- 
respondent has visited many of the larger lum- 
ber yards in that sorely stricken section as well 
as along the flooded sections of the Connecticut 
Valley. Visualize the tragic situation at New 
London through its night of terror. The 





A house on the Niantic Road, west 

of New London, Conn. Most of the 

tree had been cut back, and the 

highway cleared before picture was 
taken 
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approaching hurricane had attained gale force 
at 3 o'clock. At 3:30 the roof of the great coal 
shed of Chappell Coal & Lumber Co. was torn 
off. Soon after 4 came the start of a million 
dollar fire which later swept through the stone 
office building and sheds of the lumber com- 
pany. The blaze was moving toward the busi- 
ness and residential sections of this very old 
city. There were no means of communication 
with the outside world. The glare of light 
against the sky was seen in faraway towns and 
cities, and several dispatched apparatus and 
crews only to be stopped by fallen trees that 
blocked all highways. The tidal wave tore 
into the city at 5:30 and swept on up the 
Thames River to the dead end at Norwich, 
where it met the flood waters at the confluence 
of two smaller streams. But at New London 
the situation was desperate. The city must 
fight its own battle, win or lose. Trees were 
toppling and houses were crashing on all sides, 
when a sudden shift of wind turned the fire 
toward the river, and the fire fighters, moving 
about in four feet of water, soon had the fire 
under control. The Chappell company, estab- 
lished here in 1861, has set up temporary offices 
in a two-story granite building adjoining its old 
offices. The main line of the New Haven rail- 
road traverses the lower end of the Chappell 
yard, and it was close to this point that the 
174-foot Government lighthouse tender was 
deposited by the tidal wave, directly across 
these tracks. 

At the big State pier, where all intercoastal 
cargoes of lumber are discharged, Manager 
Silver reported a level of 18 inches of water 
over the floor of the storage warehouse. Many 
roll doors were blown off, but no lumber 
escaped with the receding tide. The Guernsey- 
Westbrook Co., of Hartford, carries a whole- 
sale stock here under three large sheds, one of 
which, 32 x 300 feet, was wrecked and the 
lumber scattered about the wharf. 


Norwich Yards Sustain Heavy Damage 


Twelve miles north of New London on the 
Thames River at Norwich are the lumber yards 
of Edward Chappell Co. and H. F. & A. J. 
Dawley (Inc.). The latter is located directly 


on the river, and is now owned and operated 
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New England 
Clears Up Debris 


of the Hurricane 


Many Lumber Plants Were Heavily 
Damaged --- All Are Striving to 
Meet Large Emergency Demand 


Repair Materials 


by C. E. Lamb and his two sons. Flood waters 
were pouring from the two rivers which join 
the Thames at this point, and were met by the 
tidal wave from the ocean to produce 8 to 10 
feet of flood waters over the yard. All sheds 
were wrecked, and most of the stock of lumber 
went into the river. Four miles below, on the 
east bank of the river, the company operates 
a dressing mill for handling large yellow pine 
and fir timbers. The boom which holds these 
timbers gave way, and the entire stock went 
into the river. Reclamation work was most 
difficult. Much was retrieved at a fixed salvage 
price. Other lots required the persuasion of a 
State trooper to secure return of salvaged 
boards and timber. The entire Dawley force 
has worked every day from dawn to dusk filling 
emergency orders and unloading emergency 
deliveries of lumber and shingles shipped in by 
truck and rail. The roofs of many factories 
and mills were ripped off, calling for a free use 
of roofing boards and matched plank. 

Before leaving this New London sector, I 
want to present herewith three striking pictures 
to enable the reader not familiar with the type 
of 100- to 400-year-old elms, oaks and maples 
to visualize just what has happened to these 
famous old shade trees in every community in 
New England. 


Mystic and Westerly Are Heavily Stricken 


At Mystic, ten miles east of New London, 
the yard of the 125-year-old Cottrell Lumber 
Co. was flooded under ten feet of water, most 
sheds wrecked, and all lumber piles either 
floated off or scattered haphazard about the 
yard. Yard and delivery crews were doubled 
to supply emergency repair material. Nearly 
every old shade tree in the town is down. 

Ten miles farther east, at Westerly, a final 





Wrecked ten-acre park, in the resi- 
dential section of New London, Conn., 
closely covered with 200 to 400 year 
old elms, maples and birches,. of 
which one tree only remains stand- 
ing. The two at the right are on a 
side street. The Civil War monu- 
ment at the center lost about 20 feet 
of its top 
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check-up shows that 112 residents lost their 
lives, mostly in the flood waters at the shore. 
The Westerly Lumber Co. lost the roof from 
one small shed. Its executive head, Charles P. 
Eccleston, fixed the total loss of the lumber 
company at $1,000. His personal loss, however, 
was much greater. He owned five shore homes 
at Quonochontaug, east of Watch Hill. With 
their contents they are a total loss, placed at 
$25,000 to $30,000. At this beach resort were 
the wrecked summer homes of the late Nelson 
Walcott and the late G. Waldo Parrott, both 
of Providence. The Sherman yard and that of 
W. C. Hiscox Co., at the Saugatuck River in 
Westerly, were under 7 or 8 feet of water. 
Mr. Hiscox is president of his company, which 
was established in 1921. The roof of one shed 
crashed and much lumber floated away. The 
old yard of R. A. Sherman Lumber Co. was 
swept clean of stock and office equipment. No 
officer or employee of the company was at the 
location. Restocking, however, is under way. 


More Details About Providence Damage 


Disaster details at Providence were quite 
fully reviewed in these columns two weeks ago. 
I found Arthur C. Dutton, head of the A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corp., at the big terminal three 
miles down the river. The big wind and tidal 
wave had wrecked the garage, shingle shed and 
blacksmith shop. The location covers 43 acres. 
Much of the fir and hemlock timber piled on 
the open yard at the river end was washed 
away. Several years ago a tornado had wrecked 
one of the Gantry cranes, and the cost of 
restoration was about $10,000. This loss had 
led the Dutton organization to cover the prop- 
erty with wind and flood insurance that will 
reimburse for the damage at this point. The 
municipal dock, just north of the Dutton ter- 
minal, is covered by a one-story shed, 100 x 400 
feet. All doors were ripped off and the roof 
badly crushed. The Burrowes & Kenyon yard, 
on the river, was flooded, most of its open 
piled lumber floated away, the roof of the mill 
torn off, and all machinery badly damaged by 
silt. Ed. Chase, head of the company, stated 
that, while the loss would be heavy, naming 
any amount would be pure guesswork. 

At Pawtucket, ten thousand tons of coke 
from an adjoining dock was deposited on the 
yard of the John T. Cottrell Co., and its sheds 
were badly damaged. The Cottrell property 
has for some time been in the hands of a 
receiver, and recently has been advertised for 
sale. The Newell Coal & Lumber Co., at Paw- 
tucket, has some flood damage. 


New Haven's Loss in Trees Is Enormous 


Looking westward as far as New Haven, 
Conn., it is noted that this “City of Elms” 
reports a total of 2,200 shade trees down. 
Moving up the Connecticut River, a stop was 
made at Middletown, to note the combined effect 
of flood and hurricane upon lumber yards and 
the countryside. The tree damage on all sides 
was enormous. The yard of L. O. & E. S. 
Davis was flooded. A mark on the main shed 
indicated that the 1936 flood waters reached a 
height over the yard of eight feet. A fresh 
mark had been added just two feet lower, to 
represent the 1938 level. The cost of repiling 
and cleaning the yard will represent the total 
loss at this point. Of the original firm, L. O. 
Davis died in 1922, His brother Edward S., 
now in his 89th year, is at his home in this 
town. The yard of Gustav Lowenthal Lumber 
Co. is located at a high point in the college 
section of the town, and reports no storm or 
flood damage. The same is true at its three 
branch yards in Colchester, Easthampton and 
New Britain. 

Crossing the new and ornate two-span bridge 
over the Connecticut, we reach the yard of 
Strong & Hale Co., where the executive head, 
John C. Barry, was giving energetic personal 
attention to the work of bringing order out of 
the chaos that resulted from the second flood 
within two years to cover his sheds and stock. 
As the river rose he stretched a boom, hastily 
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constructed of heavy timbers, across the water 
side of his yard. The yard was flooded to a 
depth only two feet less than the record flood 
of two years ago. His loss then was approxi- 
mately $35,000, as against perhaps $5,000 this 
year. 


Numerous Tobacco Barns Were Wrecked 


It should be noted here that the entire Con- 
necticut Valley through this State and Massa- 
chusetts is dotted with tobacco plantations and 
barns. In Massachusetts alone, 422 of these 
barns and contents were wrecked by flood and 
hurricane. To restore the barns, millions of 
feet of boards and small dimension will be used. 

The yard of the W. G. Glenney Co., in Man- 
chester, Conn., reported only slight wind dam- 
age. Mr. Glenney was with the Stevens Lumber 
Co. in Boston until 1917, when he went over- 
seas in the World War. He started this Man- 
chester yard in 1920. 

A jump of 40 miles brought us to the yard 
of John O. Fox & Co., at Putnam. Here the 
roofs had been blown from two sheds. Mr. Fox 
reported that his chief concern was the destruc- 
tion of a nearby large stand of pine timber that 
should be reduced to lumber at once. Persistent 
search had failed to locate a portable mill avail- 
able for the work. 

In an earlier report of the disaster, the tragic 
death of Z. B. Davis, 83-year-old head of the 
Central Lumber & Supply Co., at New Bed- 
ford, was noted. He had succumbed from 
excitement as the storm rose. The property 
loss at the yard was heavy. The business is 
being continued under the management of 
Charles Porter, who had been active in the 
company many years. 

It is reported that the cost of restoring service 
of the New England Telephone Co. will exceed 
five million dollars. 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 18.—A close checking 
up to last night of storm losses in Massa- 
chusetts alone made by the State’s emergency 
relief commission in co-operation with the Red 
Cross shows that 45,000 families in Massa- 
chusetts suffered flood and hurricane losses. 
The death list is placed at 187, and in addition 
462 persons received injuries which were not 
fatal. Totally destroyed permanent homes 
totaled 445; summer homes 2,767; boats 470; 
barns 847 and outbuildings 2,941. Damage was 
caused to 18,333 permanent homes, 3,237 summer 
homes, 796 boats, 3,517 barns, 5,196 other build- 
ings. The number of families requiring Red 
Cross assistance was placed at 6,094. An early 
extra session of the legislature will be called 
to act upon the Governor’s recommendation for 
an emergency appropriation of between $13,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000. 


Forty-one of the sixty C. C. C. camps in 
New England have been assigned to forest fire 
emergency duty in the hurricane area, under 
the direction of the United States Forest 
Service. 


The telephone company places its storm loss 
at $5,000,000 and the Boston Edison company 
at $1,000,000. The latter company reported 
292,000 of its customers were without lights 
after the storm. All were restored by Oct. 6. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad restored service 
between Boston and Montreal and to Keene, 
N. H., Bellows Falls and Rutland on Oct. 7. 
The Central Vermont Railroad restored normal 
service from New London, Conn., to St. Albans, 
Vt., and Montreal on October 15. 


In the earlier report of the death by drown- 
ing of Mrs. Jerry O’Driscoll and her eldest 
daughter Elizabeth at their cottage at Shawo- 
met Beach it was stated that Mrs. O’Driscoll 
succeeded to the ownership and management 
of the lumber yard of O’Driscoll Bros., fol- 
lowing the death of Jerry O’Driscoll in 1912. 
Your correspondent is informed that the busi- 
ness has been carried on by a younger daughter 
Katherine, who is the head of the concern, as- 
sisted by the daughter Helen, now Mrs. Charles 
M. Schwab. 
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Plans Made to Salvage Eastern 
"Down" Timber 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—The manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail branches of the New Eng- 
land lumber industry, 50 persons representing 
these groups, together with representatives of 
the box manufacturers and the Federal and 
State forest services, met here Oct. 11, and 
formed the Associated Lumber Industry Com- 
mittee, to facilitate the manufacture and -dis- 
tribution of “down” timber from the recent 
hurricane. In order that the timber be salvaged 
in the shortest possible time, and because skilled 
labor and manufacturing facilities are limited, 
a resolution was also adopted asking that Wage- 
Hours Administrator Andrews suspend the 
application of the 44-hour week in the salvaging 
operations. 

Purposes of the industry committee were 
outlined as follows: 


1. To serve as lumber industry repre- 
sentation to act in advisory capacity to what- 
ever organizations, State or sectional, are 
set up with Government aid to manufacture 
and distribute lumber from salvaged timber. 

2. To devise ways and means to increase 
the use of New England lumber during the 
years salvaged lumber will be coming on the 
market, to prevent market demoralization. 

3. To keep manufacturers advised as to 
items most required, to prevent the manu- 
facture and accumulation of undesirable 
items. 

4. To meet periodically so that the lum- 
ber and box industries in New England may 
be kept advised as to the status of salvaging 
operations etc. 


The resolution which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the committee was sponsored by E. W. 
Treen, secretary of the Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. On the motion of 
E, E. Fox, president of the Maine Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, presidents of the various 
New England State retail lumber associations 
were appointed retail representatives on the 
committee to act until committee members are 
chosen. Owen Johnson, Johnson Lumber Co., 
Manchester, N. H., a director of the Northeast- 
ern manufacturers’ association and chairman of 
the New Hampshire timber rehabilitating com- 
mittee, acted as chairman of the meeting. 

Definite plans are in the making to secure 
Federal aid in the salvaging operations, which 
of necessity, must be administered by those 
familiar with the situation. One plan under 
consideration would set up State corporations 
with credit facilities to enable the logs to be 
stored and fed into the market as needed. State 
officials reported on the latest estimates of tim- 
ber down—a total of four billion feet, which, 
it is said, will not result in more than fifty 
percent of this amount as marketable lumber, 
much of it as box grade. New Hampshire 
alone has approximately two billion feet of 
“down” timber, the west side of Maine 111,000,- 
000 feet, and Massachusetts reports more than 
one billion feet down. The cost of salvaging 
the timber will run in excess of two to three 
dollars per thousand above ordinary handling 
costs. 





Fire Protection Assured for 
New England Areas 


Wasurnocton, D. C., Oct. 17.—Fire protec- 
tion is being restored to the timbered areas of 
New England, according to an announcement 
by F. A. Silcox, chief of the Forest Service, 
who estimated that 40,000 WPA workers, under 
the supervision of State and Federal foresters, 
are now engaged in re-establishing communi- 
cations and lookout towers; opening up exist- 
ing roads and fire lanes; clearing debris; con- 
structing fire lanes; organizing fire patrols. 

Foresters estimate that there are four bil- 
lion feet of timber down from the recent storm, 
enough to operate the New England sawmills 
for four or five years. 














If you mail a letter to the C. G. Beck- 
with Lumber & Coal Co., you address it 
to Endwell, N. Y., the name the UV. S. 
Post Office uses to designate the town. 
If you want to send a parcel post package 
or an express consignment to Mr. Beck- 
with, who owns the lumber’ company, 
you would address it to Endicott, N. Y., 
the name the Railway Express uses, while 
if you wanted to visit Mr. Beckwith you 
would buy a ticket on the Erie Railroad 
to Hooper, N. Y., the name on the town’s 
only railroad station. Lest you get the 
idea from this that confusion and disorder 
characterize the place, it should be noted 
here that orderly activity is the watch- 
word at the Beckwith yard, with partic- 
ular emphasis on home building. 


Company Housing Project Under 
FHA Stimulates Other Building 


Mr. Beckwith showed us the first 52 
of 350 houses that International Business 
Machines is building for its employees. 
More than 40 of the houses are complete 
and occupied, while the remaining ones 
are under construction. The program, 
begun last fall, will go on for perhaps 
three more years until the whole 350 
homes have been built. Average cost of 
the houses is about $5,200, and the range 
is from $3,800 to $7,500. The project is 
the largest FHA operation to date, and 
other home construction in the town is 
so influenced that it is holding up well 
with the 1937 volume. The company, in 
permitting its employees to purchase the 
homes, makes only one stipulation—that 
no one may go in debt more than $3,600 
in order to purchase a home. 

Business is so good that June of this 
year was the biggest month the company 





Part of first group of 
350 homes being built 
in Endwell, N. Y. 
(Endwell only in case 
you write). 
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One of three new 
trucks acquired by C. 
G. Beckwith Lumber 

& Coal Co. 





has had in its 16-year history. In that 
month it became necessary to increase the 
size of the delivery fleet by the purchase 
of three new trucks, one of which—stake- 
body type—is shown in an accompanying 
photograph. 


A Dilapidated Start 
Toward a Fine Set-Up 


“Come over,” said Mr. Beckwith, “and 
let me show you how and where I started 
here in 1922. I was told that I was crazy 
when I took this 714 acres over. On the 
premises there was an old farm house, 
a farm barn, and a little shack. It was 
a coal business, and I paid $500 for it. 
What I bought was little more than a 
headache. All I could handle was 700 
tons of coal a year.” 

Pausing before a dilapidated old shack 
half submerged in drift, Mr. Beckwith 
said, “Here it is. For the first few years, 
this was the only office I had. I keep it 
here as a reminder of the tough struggle 
I had to get started. My days were spent 
at the back-breaking labor of building a 
railroad trestle and those concrete silos to 
give me an efficient unloading system, and 
provide storage space for the added ton- 
nage I knew I could move with the added 
time I would have for selling when I got 
the work done.” 


Came Through a Hard Struggle 
Without Souring 


Mr. Beckwith’s present office and dis- 
play room are not the most impressive in 
New York, nor is his year-around force 
of eleven men the largest, but both repre- 
sent a singular achievement, and a notable 
example of the courage and ingenuity that 
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American business men have given the 
nation as a heritage. It might be excus- 
able, after the privations he endured and 
the heroic measures he exerted to build 
his business, if he were just alittle soured 
on life. Success after a bitter struggle 
often leaves men incapable of enjoying 
what they have created, makes them diffi- 
cult to work for, and penurious in matters 
of wages to their employees. We felt 
quite certain that this had not happened 
to the Endwell-Endicott-Hooper lumber- 
man, because he radiated enthusiasm, hu- 
mor and goodwill. 


“Smart” Generosity Keeps 
Yard Force Enthusiastic 


Then a talk with the head of the de- 
livery force substantiated our observation. 
He said, “There has never been a man 
laid off here. A few years ago we got 
down to 4%4 days a week. We get better 
There 
isn’t a man here who gets less than thirty- 
five dollars a week, and most of us get a 
lot more. In addition to that, there is a 
bonus nearly every year. Last year $675 
was split between the eleven of us. Mr. 
Beckwith often tells us that he wants us 
contented with our pay and our jobs, be- 
cause no man can give his best if he is 
worrying about how he is going to live. 
That is good, smart business, too. It 
keeps us all on our toes; and makes us 
better workmen and better salesmen. The 
big business we are doing now isn’t all 
on account of the number of homes going 
up. A good part of it is because every 
one of us works harder to please the 
swellest boss any of us ever had. He 
bends backward to be square with con- 
tractors, too. Once we get a contractor 
coming to this yard, we never lose him.” 


Lets Gravity Do the Heavy 
Work in Unloading 


The yard handles everything that goes 
into the construction of a home. Mr. 
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Two New Yorkers Show That Thinking 
and Working Win 


Selling Effort Brought One a Long Way from a Poor Start, 
and for Another Practically Beat Recession Besides Laying 
Groundwork for Bigger Volume as Building Revives 


Beckwith is a great believer in the econ- 
omy of using gravity for loading and 
unloading materials. On an 800-foot 
switch track is the steel trestle built by 
the owner of the yard, and coal is dropped 
from this from bottom-dump cars, and 
conveyed by machinery to the storage 
silos. Along the end of the track are 


lumber sheds, with the tops of the lumber 
piles below the floor level of the cars. 
Material in the cars is conveyed down- 





ward from them on steel rollers to the 
material bins. Silica and other sand are 
handled in compartments built on the 
farm feed-bin principle. 


Old Farm Home and Barn 
Provide Useful Storage Space 


The old farm barn and farm house are 
still in use as lumber and material storage 
sheds, and in contrast to the 700 tons of 
coal handled in 1922, the company last 
year received and sold 300 cars of mate- 
rials of all kinds. 


“We just built racks in the old barn,” 
said Mr. Beckwith, “and it works out 
very well. I once tried to sell the barn 
for $500. I probably couldn’t get that 
much for it now, but I wouldn’t take 
several times that amount. I don’t know 
how old the barn is, but the farm house 
in which most of our insulation is stored 
is more than 100 years old.” 





Present office of C. G. Beckwith Lumber & 
Coal Co., Endwell-Endicott-Hooper, N. Y. 


New York’s Skyscraper 
Lumberman Is a Hustler 


In Elmira, N. Y., we met a man who, 
judged by physique, is perhaps the big- 
gest lumberman in New York, and who 
by other standards is close to the top. 
He is James R. Beecher, six foot, six inch 
hard working, affable head of Linn S. 
Chapel Co. (Inc.), lumber and building 
material dealer. 

“For the first five months of this year,” 





Hundred-year old 

farm house used for 

storage of insulation 

and millwork by C. G. 

Beckwith Lumber & 
Coal Co. 





said Mr. Beecher, “we have had six 
houses, compared with twelve last year, 
in Elmira. Our average sale is $15, 
compared with a normal average of $35. 
Still we are only 5 percent below last 
year in dollar volume for the first five 
months. We are doing this in spite of 
a change in management brought about 
by the prolonged illness of Mr. Chapel. 
To keep our volume up, we follow every 
last lead we can get, and put in a good 
many nights that were free for us last 
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C. G. Beckwith standing in front of office 
in which he started his business 16 
years ago 


year. It takes keeping after prospects 
every minute of the day, and getting the 
office work done at night. You have no 
idea of how hard every one of us is plug- 
ging to keep our volume of sales where 
it is. 

Hard Plugging for Sales 

Was Beating Recession 


“Our factories are all on short hours, 
and that explains the drop in home build- 
ing. People just will not go into debt in 
the face of uncertain incomes. We have 
to work our house plan service harder, 
and make numerous changes that a year 
ago we would have tried to talk the cus- 
tomer out of. It is a buyer’s market, and 
a retailer in any line just simply has to 
work harder and give more service. 
Among other things we did was to get 
the newspapers to give more space to 
building, and they are co-operating splen- 
didly. We are ready to do a lot of build- 
ing’ when people get ready to go ahead, 
and, from signs in the wind and prospects 
we have, I believe we will be well over 
our recession by the end of July.” 


Followed Trend Toward Handling 
More Complete Lines 


Last year the company took over a 
yard at Corning, where 25 houses are 
under construction. Business there is far 
ahead of what it was last year. This 
summer, the concern will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Elmira 
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yard, and the first for the Corning yard. 
There is practically no FHA business in 
Elmira, while all of the new construction 
in Corning is FHA. In 1931 the yard 
in Elmira took on paint and hardware, 
a move more or less general among the 
lumber yards in the section at that time. 
Mr. Beecher considers that it should have 
been done two years sooner. Now the 
yard carries every building material ex- 
cept plumbing and heating supplies and 
lighting fixtures. 

This is another company in which no 
one has ever been laid off, but, like the 
Beckwith yard, it did have its people on 
414-day weeks a few years ago. Truck 
drivers are paid more than any others 
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in town, the yard is closed on Saturday 
afternoons in summer, and all employees 
get a one week paid vacation in addition 
to aid in case of sickness in the family. 
The result is that everyone in the com- 
pany is an alert salesman, fighting for 
business all the time. 


No Selling Splurges But a 
Consistent Push for Business 


“We have never held a sale,” said Mr. 
Beecher. “We would rather do a good 
business every day at a proper price than 
to step it up in splurges, then suffer 
through a lean period. About all we do 
besides sell hard, and advertise consist- 
ently in the papers, is hold an annual 
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paint show, and occasionally a party for 
our contractors, at which we explain new 
material applications to them, and have a 
little feed. 

“T have a feeling that business is much 
better than you would be led to believe 
by what you read and hear. Too many 
people are kicking instead of thinking, and 
too many are spending time moaning in- 
stead of working harder. I am sure that 
our business would have suffered meas- 
urably if we had permitted ourselves to 
join the worriers and the moaners. We 
believe pretty steadfastly in the idea that 
the only good formula for a depression or 
a recession is to work out of it, and think 
your way through it.” 


Thrift Begins at the Lumber Yard 


What better name for a retail lum- 
ber firm than THRIFT, especially when 
that happens also to be the owner's 
name? 


What better symbol of the protec- 
tion of home ownership than a beacon, 
or lighthouse, tower? 


Read how a lumber firm's unforget- 
table name and location are made 
magnets to attract business. 


Unique among the lumber firms of San 
Antonio, Tex., is the Thrift Lumber Co., 
located in the heart of an excellent resi- 
dential section several miles from the 
main business section of the town. At 
one corner of the office and salesroom 
stands a tall lighthouse, visible for a long 
distance in every direction—especially as 
it stands on a small hill. “This section 
of the city in years past was called ‘Bea- 
con Hill,” said W. T. Thrift, “so we 
through it would be very appropriate to 
erect a display room with a lighthouse, 
or beacon, as the motif. It has brought 














At one corner of the office and sales room stands this tall lighthouse, visible for a long 
distance, attracting attention to the Thrift Lumber Co. 


us business from all over the city, for 
everyone knows ‘the beacon,’ and it is 
very easy to direct newcomers to us, for 
all that is meeded is to tell them to 
‘Look for the lighthouse.’ ” 


On the shrub-decorated lawn, in front of the office, is a long rustic bench. Seated 
thereon, W. T. Thrift, the owner, posed for the photographer 


The bacon tower is not the only nov- 
elty in connection with the office. In 
one of the windows is a mounted deer; 
and in front, on the green, shrub dec- 
orated lawn, is a long rustic bench that 
at once suggests “lumber” to all passers 
by. 
“We carry all kinds of building mate- 
rials as well as lumber,” said Mr. Thrift, 
“and furnish everything from foundation 
to roof. We specialize in small homes, 
and our volume of sales for these is 
steadily increasing. We assist in plan- 
ning the home, and in many cases in the 
financing of same through the FHA. Our 
location is a great asset. We are in a 
district of good, small homes, and can 
refer prospects to many in the neighbor- 
hood for which we have furnished all of 
the materials. We are out of the heavy 
traffic districts, so people can drive in, 
park their cars, and in our light, airy 
and comfortable office, talk over their 
plans at ease. Women, especially, appre- 
ciate the homelike surroundings, and 
many come to us; and often have their 
model home picked out, and most of the 
materials selected, before hubby comes 
into the picture at all!” 
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W. St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 17—With a record of The Whitmarshes 
45 years in the lumber business and 40 years bought out the interests 

that in St. Louis, the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. of the Ferguson family 

1 or recently celebrated another anniversary, enter- in 1930, but did not 

link ing upon its 46th year in a spirit of confidence change the name of the 





in the future borne out by experiences through 
many years of ups and downs. This company 
is one of the better known distributors of lum- 
ber mill products, handling the output of 17 
modern mills and embracing pine, hardwoods, 
cypress, west coast woods, flooring, shingles and 
other more unusual items such as grain doors, 
veneers, treated timbers, piling, etc. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. was founded 
at Texarkana, Tex., in 1893 by W. T. Ferguson 
and William Buchanan, both even then well 
known and experienced lumbermen. Their first 
manager was Thomas Calvin Whitmarsh, father 
of the present head of the company. During 
that first year the new company shipped less 
than 100 cars of lumber. How rapid its growth 
was is shown by the fact that in 1914, 21 years 
later, according to a small item in the AMEeERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN of that year, the company 
shipped 19,069 cars of lumber, totalling more 
than three hundred million feet. 

In 1898, five years after its beginning, the 
company was moved to St. Louis and has made 
this city its headquarters ever since. Mr. Fer- 
guson continued as president until his death in 
1927 at which time Thomas Whitmarsh, who 
had been manager of the business from the be- 
ginning, was elected president. His son, T. C. 
Whitmarsh, Jr., was elected vice president and 
N. C. Waggoner was appointed sales manager. 


company, which had 
been incorporated under 
its original name in 1922. 
A hardwood department 
was added early in its 
career, anda West Coast 
department was started ber Cu. 

in 1926. A reorganized 

cypress and hardwood department was placed 
in charge of L. E. Cornelius in 1932. 

The death of President T. C. Whitmarsh, Sr., 
in 1932, found the company firmly established 
as one of the strongest and best wholesale lum- 
ber concerns in the middle West. T. C. Whit- 
marsh, Jr., was elected president to succeed his 
father, and having practically grown up in the 
business, with experience in the mills, in the 
sales department, and as an executive, was well 
qualified to carry on its policies and high stand- 
ards. At that time the company took on car 
materials, grain doors, and piling, filling cer- 
tain large and important contracts in the last 
named field that year. 

In going over old files Mr. Whitmarsh re- 
cently discovered an invoice made out by his 
father in March, 1894, just a year after the 
concern was started. It was Invoice No. 154. 
That ancient document is reproduced herewith 
and readers will be interested in the figures 
therein. The prices indicated in the invoice 














T. C. WHITMARSH, 
President 


W. T. Ferguson Lum- 











L. E. CORNELIUS, N. C. WAGGONER, 
Manager of Sales, Manager of Sales, 


Hardwoods, Poles & Yellow Pine & West 
Piling Coast Woods 


were for delivery at Pond Creek, Okla., on a 
27% cent rate. The rate has increased about 
25 percent since that time and operating costs 
have increased even more, so probably those 
prices represented a fair margin of profit. At 
any rate the business flourished and continues to 
prosper. 

Speaking recently of the early days of the 
company, President Whitmarsh expressed a little 
of his viewpoint: “It is a record of 45 years of 
continuous service in the industry; as a matter 
of fact, from almost the inception of yellow pine 
as a commercially used product. This company 
has seen sawmills come, cut out and go; various 
sales companies come into the picture, bloom 
and fade out with a considerably high mor- 
tality ; depressions and booms sweep across the 
pages of history; our national economy changes 
from time to time and now our political econ- 
omy seems to be in for a complete change, and 
all this while our company has continued to do 
the only thing it knows—that is to serve the 
users and purchasers of forest products to best 
possible advantage. Through this company to- 
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tenance. He estimated that it costs the com- 

f the pany now $250,000 to operate, and $25,000 to 
‘omes Copy of invoice covering 16,241 board feet of yellow pine lumber shipped by the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 


$30,000 monthly if the operations are entirely 


ber Co., from Texarkana, Tex., on March 29, 1894 suspended. 
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He “Doesn't Know a Thing” About 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 
BUT...His Windows Make People LOOK! 


When it comes to devising ingenious 
window displays designed to attract at- 
tention, Tom Abell, manager of the 
Marengo (Ill.) yard of the J. H. Pat- 
terson Co., lumber and building material 
dealers of Rockford, IIl., ranks close to 
the top. For instance, last fall Mr. Abell 
attracted widespread attention to his store 
when he hung a suit of long winter un- 
derwear in the display window in con- 
nection with a placard driving home a 
message about the desirability of insulat- 
ing homes. The underwear stopped 
nearly all who passed the store. They 
couldn’t resist the urge to find out WHY 
underwear should be hanging in the win- 
dow of a lumber store. 

Mr. Abell gets a wide variety of ideas 


my store. We have a small rural com- 
munity here, and our people, like folks 
in. all such communities, have a native 
curiosity and a well-defined sense of 
humor. I try to put things in that win- 
dow that will challenge curiosity, give 





them something to think about for a min- 
ute or two, or furnish a few chuckles, 
always with the thought that from what- 
ever they see or think about they will 
carry away and retain an impression of 
something that I have for sale. 


Once in 
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worked into his displays, but they all the 
have one characteristic, and that is that wT 

the whole display or some unusual feature * 
of it is so compelling that few people tive 
can pass without stopping. ; a 
“There is nothing artistic or elevating build 
about any of them,’ commented Mr. TI 
Abell. “I don’t know a thing about win- Here is shown an appropriate Hallowe'en window display, in lumber store of the J. H. ‘ed 
dow display, except that I want to use Patterson Co., Marengo, Ill. Appropriately beneath the. spook in the center appears were 
them to make people stop and look in the legend: "Don't Let the Ghost of High Prices Scare You Out of Building." or 
here 





a while I vary the procedure by creating 
a familiar scene for them. 
things that stir memories.” 

A typical scene was the one used in 
the window last Christmas. It was an 
old-fashioned living room, familiar to 
everyone in the town and in from the 
farms who had reached middle age. An 
accompanying photograph shows the dis- 
play. Every item in the window was 
more than 50 years old. Even the news- 
paper on the floor in front of the chair is 
a Christmas issue of the Marengo Re- 
publican, issued in 1880, and carrying a 
Patterson ad! The small Christmas tree 
was decorated with old-fashioned tallow 
candles, set in metal holders clipped to 
the branches of the tree, and strings of 
colored pop corn. The photographs on 
the wall are of Mr. Abell’s grandparents, 
and between them is a placard reading: 
“We wish you an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas.” The setting of the room is faith- 
ful in every detail, down to the old gun 
in the corner, the daguerrotypes on the 


People like 


table, and the few pieces of coal carelessly 
spilled from the hod. Red cellophane was 
used to simulate fire in the old stove. 
People, both young and old, came in par- 
ties to study the display and to revel in 


A splendid idea for a Christmas window display is here shown, as planned and used by 

J. H. Patterson Co., Marengo, Ill. Note the x Mecer on the wall, "We Wish You An 

Old Fashioned Christmas," and the Christmas tree at lower left. The room is old fash- 

ioned in every detail, including the base burner, center table, chairs, rag rug and framed 
portraits on the wall 
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This rebus ad, lettered on building board, attracted attention in display window of the 


J. H. Patterson Co., Marengo, Ill. 


lt will be seen that some of the spaces in the 


rebus are filled with comic, wood-carved figures, while in others there appear building 
terms, such as house, shingles, nails, 2x4's, brick, paint and brush, roofing, etc. 


the memories of which it 
aroused. 

The briquet display was another effec- 
tive effort. Many visitors came into the 
store to learn how the briquets were fas- 
tened to and supported on the piece of 
building board. 

The Hallowe’en display successfully 
tied in a number of materials with the 
spirit of the season. 

The rebus, a picture of which is shown 
here, kept many a “puzzle fan” studying 


long ago 


for a few minutes, and brought to his at- 
tention nails, shingles, brick, lumber, 
screws, and roofing. 

Mr. Abell is somewhat embarrassed 
when anyone suggests that he is really 
good at window display. He insists that 
the efforts are crude, that they are meant 
to be nothing more. The fact remains, 
though, that they do what a window dis- 
play, pretentious or otherwise, is supposed 
to do—they make people stop and look, 
and very often, enter. 





The theme of this window display, "Be Wise—Use Briquets," is emphasized by the owl 
at lower right. A small pile of the briquets is seen at lower left, and the letters of the 
sign itself are of the same fuel material 
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Progressive Dealer Compares 
Old Days With New. 


LASALLE, ILL., Oct. 17.—Work is 
progressing on remodeling of the Elliott, 
Hayden & Co. retail yard here, and within 
a short time announcement will be made 
of “Open House” day, or days, when 
the public will be invited to look over 
the new plant. 

Clarence Elliott, of the above firm, 
which is well known as one of the most 
progressive in Illinois, has sound ideas as 
to what a modern lumber yard is—or 
should be. He says, in effect: 


“A pile of unprotected lumber in vary- 
ing sizes, a whittling knife to help while 
away the time between ‘deals,’ a comfort- 
able place to ‘set’ as customers were 
awaited, and a good line of sales talk— 
these were the ingredients that made up 
the lumber enterprise of yesterday. 

“That was in the days when such busi- 
nesses were identified as ‘lumberyards,’ 
when lumber and cement were the only 
merchandise dealt in. 

“Today, the ‘building materials busi- 
ness’ has supplanted the old ‘lumber yard,’ 
and wide and varied is the assortment of 
merchandise there dealt in—from nails 
to finished millwork, taking in cements of 
several types, lime, plasterboard, plywood, 
lumber of all kinds, building hardware, 
paints, varnishes, coal, sand, gravel, etc.” 

“The building materials business of 
today is a far cry from the ‘lumber yard’ 
of old. In reality it today means a com- 
plete building materials department store, 
wherein the successful operator has on 
hand ready for his trade everything that 
goes into construction work, to make up 
the complete building, whether it be a 
private home, a business structure or a 
public edifice. Moreover, all of his wares 
are kept under protective covering. To- 
day, only 25 percent of his total business 
volume is represented by lumber sales, 
showing the broadened field for other ma- 
terials developed in recent years.” 


Dealer Ties His ''Ad" to Big 
Magazine Spread 


NEENAH, Wis., Oct. 18.—Quick to 
grasp a good advertising opportunity the 
Durham Lumber Co., this city, bought 
the greater part of a page of newspaper 
advertising space to broadcast to this 
community the recent message on home 
building put forth, in a 22-page housing 
section, by Life magazine. 

The lumber company’s advertisement 
declares emphatically that “Durham can 
build you a better, more modern and con- 
venient home, at less money today than 
in the normal years usually taken as a 
standard of comparison.” The Durham 
“ad” has attracted a lot of attention and 
caused favorable comment on the enter- 
prise shown by the lumber people in 
hooking up its advertising with the big 
splurge made by the national magazine. 
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“OH, PIONEERS!” 
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From the territory around Pawnee 
Rock, Kan., and from farther away came 
on Saturday, Oct. 1, about 3,000 persons 
to help the Lindas Lumber Co. celebrate 
the sixtieth anniversary of its founding. 
In 1878 John Lindas started at Pawnee 
Rock the first yard of what is now a large 
line-yard system, with general offices in 
Wichita. 

It was decided by the company officials 
that the occasion should be dedicated to 
the pioneers of that section, and their 
descendants, and that it should be given 
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that 187 of those who registered came to 
Kansas, or were born there, in the ’70s, 
while there was one present who came to 
Kansas in 1869. The year 1878 seemed 
to be the biggest year, when 54 of those 
present came to Kansas. The pioneers 
were guests of the Lindas Lumber Co. at 
a chicken dinner served at the three 
churches in Pawnee Rock. 

Much visiting was done during the day 
by the pioneers, renewing old acquaint- 
ances, as many of them had come from 
long distances, and had not seen each 
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wagons carrying washtub, lantern, 
bucket etc. on the side, with dog follow- 
ing; a stately lady wearing a long black 
riding skirt, perched on a side-saddle on 
a fine horse. There were also some very 
fine riding horses and ponies, with riders 
dressed as cowboys and cowgirls. 

There also was a float showing the vil- 
lage blacksmith at his work; a small boy 
on his way to the creek to fish, carrying 
fishing pole and can of worms; a small 
girl pushing her doll buggy filled with 
five puppies, labeled “The Quints”; 


Upper left: Pawnee Rock High School band in the parade, at the Lindas Lumber Co. Pioneer Home Coming at Pawnee Rock, Kan., 
on Oct. |.—Upper right: “Early Day Locomotion" as shown in the parade.—Lower left: Back in the horse and buggy days, as shown 
in the parade; "This is the way Pa got Ma," reads the legend on side of the wagon.—Lower right: Miniature passenger train, "The 


a distinctly pioneer atmosphere, which 
was successfully accomplished. Even the 
invitation, printed in Old English type, 
and bearing portrait of the founder, was 
embellished by drawings—which are here 
reproduced — emphasizing the contrast 
between the covered wagon days of 1878 
and the present streamlined and airplane 
era of 1938. 

The guests registered their names and 
addresses, and the year in which they 
came to Kansas. The tabulation indicates 











Chief," in the parade 


other for years. The States from which 
pioneers and others came for the event 
were Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Texas, California, Illinois, Colorado and 
Pennsylvania. 

The Early Day Settlers’ parade was a 
fine one. In it were many old horse- 
drawn vehicles, the occupants in old time 
dress—overalls and work shirts for the 
men; calico dresses and sunbonnets for 
the ladies. In line were carts, spring 
wagons, top buggies, surreys, covered 
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miniature model of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road Co.’s_ streamlined train, “The 
Chief” ; a number of early day “‘one-lung” 
automobiles chugging along; while the 
Pawnee Rock and the Larned high school 
bands played as they paraded. 

In the afternoon, after the parade, the 
following program was given from the 
band stand on Main Street: 

The Rev. Newton offered prayer. A. 
A. Doerr, who came to Kansas in 1878, 
paid tribute to his old friend, John Lin- 
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das, as well as to the Lindas Lumber Co., 
concluding by introducing Pat Keenan, 
master of ceremonies, also a pioneer. 
The following pioneers related early 
experiences in Kansas: Ham Bell, 84 
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years of age, who came in 1872; James 
Sweeney, born in 1874, first white child 
born in Pawnee Rock, his birthplace be- 
ing the Santa Fe Railroad station, in 
which the family lived; Shelly Winget, 
who came in 1878, and R. C. Gates, 1877. 

Mr. Hubbard, of Topeka, representing 
the Santa Fe Railroad Co., made a short 
talk, recalling that John Lindas was the 
company’s land agent and had sold a lot 
of the railroad’s “free grant” land to 
many of the pioneers present. 

Orcenith Smith, baritone, rendered a 
number of old time songs, and a clever 
pageant, in early day costumes, including 
a “blanket Indian,” was given by the 
ladies of the Radium Farm Bureau. 

The Old Fiddlers’ contest was con- 
ducted by Comrade Smith, who came to 
Kansas in 1876, with six contestants par- 
ticipating. A loving cup from the Lin- 
das Lumber Co. was presented to the 
winner. The program was concluded by 
all singing America, led by Orcenith 
Smith. Many requests were received to 
make the pioneer homecoming an annual 
event. 


The Saga of 
JOHN LINDAS 


Lumberman 


Born in Norway in 1841; died in Larned, 
Kans., in 1930. 

Lived on a farm at Lindaas (meaning linden 
grove), Norway; family occupation was farm- 
ing, and fishing off the coast of Norway. 

At the age of 16 emigrated with his parents 
to America, in a sailing vessel which took 6 
weeks for the voyage. 

Family went to Dane County, Wis.; he 
farmed, and clerked in dry goods stores, until 
the Civil War. 

Volunteered and served in a Wisconsin regi- 
ment until mustered out. He was in the siege of 
Vicksburg, and was taken sick and removed to 
St. Louis, Mo., on a hospital train consisting of 
freight cars. 

After the Civil War he returned to Wiscon- 
sin and clerked in dry goods stores in Janes- 
Ville and Stoughton. 

Made a preliminary trip to Kansas in 1873 
and was instrumental in locating a number of 
Russian-Mennonite immigrants at Halsted, 
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Dundee and Pawnee Rock. Among them Dan 
Unruh, who is still living on his original home- 
stead near Pawnee Rock. 
In 1873, he secured the sales agency for 
Santa Fe Railroad grant lands in Kansas. 
The Santa Fe had just been built to Pawnee 





Original log house 
(still standing) built in 
1875 by Christian 
Schultz a few miles 
northeast of Pawnee 
Rock, Kan. His twelve 
children were born in 
this house, and sev- 
eral of his descen- 
dants attended the 
Pioneer Home Com- 
ing at Pawnee Rock 
on Oct. | 
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Rock and Dodge City. In 1874 he returned 
to Wisconsin and brought his family to Paw- 
nee Rock where he homesteaded a quarter-sec- 
tion of land. His homestead certificate was 
signed by President Hayes on Oct. 1, 1880. 

The only building in Pawnee Rock on Jan. 
1, 1874, when the family arrived, was the 
Santa Fe depot, where Michael Sweeney was 
agent. They lived at the depot until he built 
a two-room house on his land. He farmed and 
sold land for the Santa Fe to many who, or 
whose descendants are still living at Pawnee 
Rock. 

Although there was a lumber yard in Paw- 
nee Rock, run by Arron Garverick, he bought 
a carload of lumber in 1878, and it sold so 
well that he concluded to go into the lumber 
business, at the same time running his farm 
and selling land. Dan Unruh unloaded one of 
the first cars of lumber for him. 


On June 1, 1889, he and W. C. Edwards, 
who at that time owned a lumber yard in 
Pawnee Rock, formed a partnership, which 
later was incorporated. This association has 
continued until the present time—W. C. 
Edwards’ sons, W. R. and B. K. Edwards now 
being on the board of directors, and officers, 
of the Lindas Lumber Co. 





Short-cuts That Save Labor and 
Reduce Building Costs 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—By pre- 
fabricating certain members of a structure, and 
the cutting of other lumber to size at their own 
mill, Meyer Bros., one of San Francisco’s larg- 
est home builders, reap a saving of around 20 
percent in both materials and labor on their 
large-scale home building projects. 

Operating in San Francisco and the penin- 
sula since 1919, Meyer Bros. inaugurated mod- 
ern cost-cutting home construction in 1920, since 
which time the firm has completed more than 
3,200 homes, and is at present building about 
185 houses a year. 

When the firm starts construction on a group 
of homes, stairs, casings, window frames, door 
frames and special cornices are prefabricated, 
and studding, floor joists, herringbone bridging, 
block bridging, posts and girders are cut to 
size. This fabricating and cutting to size is 
done at the mill in wholesale quantities. Each 
of the pieces of lumber cut to size is given a 
number. 

To facilitate the cutting to size of the various 
pieces of lumber for a job, a mimeographed 
form with spaces numbered from one to 180 is 





Showing Gilbert H. Win- 
ter, of Meyer Bros., San 
Francisco builders, check- 
ing a new job on which 
lumber was cut to size at 
company mill, numbered 
and delivered to building 
site in lots and placed in 
position. (Numbers inten- 
sified for photographing) 





used. Starting right from the foundation the 
length of each single 2x4, 2x6, post etc. is set 
down after a number on the form. When the 
list reaches the mill, lumber is cut to the length 
designated after each number and the resulting 
piece is marked with its number on the list. 

The cut-to-measure pieces of lumber are then 
delivered to the job, put in place and nailed up. 

Of the many advantages accruing from this 
labor and materials saving program, the firm 
lists the following as noteworthy: Power cut- 
ting of lumber at the mill results in a two-way 
saving—great economy in labor over the slower 
practice of hand-cutting on the job, and a con- 
siderable reduction in lumber waste; fabricated 
members and cut-to-size lumber can be made 
into better delivery assemblies or packages, sav- 
ing time in loading and unloading ; erection time 
of each structure is speeded up, as carpenters 
merely have to place the numbered, cut-to-size 
pieces of lumber in their correct position and 
nail them up. 

Through such a program, the firm has been 
better able to live up to its sales slogan of 
“Better Homes for Less Money.” 
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Looking at Some Dealers’ Christmas Windows 


With a large display window, quite 
deep, along the building front, in its 
favor, the Building Service Co., building 
materials dealers, of Shreveport, La., 
made excellent use of this display stretch 
for a scenic background piece that told its 
Christmas story well. 

The display piece, built of panel board, 
extended about 20 feet along the back 
of the window. At its center was a large 
bright poster of Santa Claus, with 
round, silver corrugated board posts at 
either side of the poster. 

The overall board, at the back of this, 
rose about five feet high. It presented a 
stylized blue skyline for the row of green 
painted trees across its lower portion, and 
for the wallboard cutouts of homes, sil- 
houetted against these trees, two or three 
on either side of the Santa poster. 

Across the top of the background piece 
was the legend: “A Service Station for 
Your Home.” Two large circular signs, 
bright yellow, were fixed against either 
end of the display piece, low down, 
against the painted trees. That on the 
left read, “You can’t bring your home to 
us ...,” and that on the right, “But you 
can bring us to your home.” 

Wallpaper, heaters, bath room fixtures, 
medicine cabinets, paints, door knobs and 


fixture mountings were laid out on the 
floor before the sign. Lithographed 
wreaths attached to the sign, also carried 
out the suggestion of Christmas.’ 
“-— 
More simple than the replica fireplace 
made from a packing box, and telling 


stepped down by cutting, from the chim- 
ney, to suggest the form of a fireplace 
against the wall. 

In the center, at the base, is a small 
black strip of crepe paper, to suggest the 
hearth opening. This can be flapped out- 
ward where it touches the floor, and an 





Throughout the holi- 
day period last year, 
five colorful posters 
on well traveled high- [ie 
ways expressed the 

Season's Greetings of 4 
Denny Lumber Co., ae 

Middletown, Ohio 
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the Christmas story in the window no 
less, is the Christmas Eve fireplace sug- 
gested by a simple cutout of red crepe 
paper, fixed to the back wall. A single 
strip runs up the wall for the chimney ; 
those fixed side by side, below it, are 





installed in barns for handling hay. 





Timely Tip for Dealers 





of track that demonstrates the working of a series of pulleys such as are 


There is a lot of hay grown and 
stored in barns every summer on 
farms around Richmond, Ind., 
and Carlton and Robert Com- 
mons, owners of the lumber com- 
pany bearing their name, make 
sure that farmers know that the 
local yard has in stock all the barn 
equipment needed for unloading 
from rack to mow. The fact that 
a number of track and pulley sets 
are sold each year testifies to the 
effectiveness of the simple display 
installed in front of the lumber 
shed, pictured here. Three lengths 
of pipe, coupled together, form 
the framework for a short piece 








electric light laid down just between this 
black paper and the wall. Lighted, the 
dark glow produced through the black 
crepe paper suggests a fire inside. A sin- 
gle strip of red crepe paper, laid down 
before this fireplace, suggests a hearth, 
completing the effect. 
ss 

A simple display idea which never- 
theless carried its story well, used by a 
southern lumber dealer in one of his dis- 
play windows was this one: Red and 
green Christmas trimming rope, en- 
twined, were run down the window back- 
ground wall, at about the center. From 
this, as the trunk of a “tree,” alternate 
strands of red and green Christmas trim- 
ming rope dropped at equal intervals to 
common points on either side of the win- 
dow, low down. This suggested the 
three cornered outline of a Christmas 
tree. 

a 

Good use of the dramatic Christmas 
poster, greeting card style, was made in 
a large window of the Hanna Lumber 
Co., of Tulsa, Okla. This poster was set 
up in the middle of the background set- 
ting; on either side, ranging downward 
in size, were placed natural Christmas 
trees, forming a row even with poster. 

Wallpaper and paints were displayed 
in one end of this window; Christmas 
lights and cards in the center, while a 
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large, black plaque display of tools was 
set up at the other end. A window card, 
with the tool portion of the display, read, 
“Let’s give him tools for Christmas.” 

Tool giving for the man in the family 
was also suggested nicely in another sim- 
ple display idea observed. A large red 
yarn sock, was stuffed almost completely 
with paper, to keep it light, and hung by 
wire from the top center of the window, 
so that it dangled against the glass, about 
half way up, just inside the window. Pro- 
jecting from the top of the sock was a 
large plane, to which was attached a 
Christmas card, reading, “To Dad.” 

e * 


The Vivian Lumber Co., of Vivian, 
La., suggested the room of.a home on 
Christmas morning in a neatly arranged 
display in its large window. A replica 
of a fire place—which may be made from 
a packing box, covered with red figured 
brick crepe paper, with an opening in the 
lower center for the hearth opening of the 
fire place, was set up in about the cen- 
ter of the display. A large doll figure, 
seated in a chair, was placed just to one 
side of the fire place; and a small table 
Christmas tree, fully trimmed, was at the 
other side. 

a 

A simple tie-in with the Christmas 
“story,” which, considering the elaborate- 
ness of many merchandising windows 
during this season of the year, is arrest- 
ing in its smplicity, was that of the build- 
ing materials dealer who laid out a large 
transparent paper wrapped candy “cane,” 
red and white, about two inches thick, on 
the floor of the window. Tools, nails, 
and other builder’s hardware needs were 
laid out on the floor. 

a 


In another window, a box, about two 
feet wide and three feet high, and six 
inches deep, was nailed up against the 
background, to suggest the frame of a 
window. This was painted white. Red 
ribbons were thumb-tacked across the 
open face of this “window,” diagonally, 
to form diamond-shaped French window 
panes. Two long rolls of card board, 
painted red, of unequal length, were fixed 
inside the box, or window, projecting 
upward, and supporting small flame tint 
bulbs. These, when lighted, suggested 
candles in the window. Merchandise was 
spread below this setting. 





Takes Over Illinois Yard 


BELVIDERE, ILL., Oct. 17.—Effective 
Oct. 10, the business and goodwill of 
T. McBride & Son, Elgin, IIl., were taken 
over by O. H. Wright & Co., of Belvi- 
dere. Omar B. Wright, of O. H. Wright 
& Co., says that it is the intention of the 


| company to carry a complete stock of 


lumber, building materials, building spe- 
cialties and fuel, the same as heretofore 
handled by T. McBride & Son. The yard 
will be under the active management of 
Robert W. Wright, and will be operated 
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as O. H. Wright & Co., the main office 
and the bulk of the buying continuing at 
Belvidere. 





Sales Follow Demonstration of 
Stokers at Yard Show 


Samuel Smith, manager of the Geneva 
(Ill.) Lumber & Builders Supply Co., is 
one of the growing army of retailers add- 
ing heating equipment to the stock car- 
ried. He has had the agency for a line 
of stokers since August in the south half 
of Kane County and all of Kendall 
County, and several have been sold and 
installed by Charles G. King and three 
salesmen. The public has been made ac- 
quainted with the fact that the lumber 
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A good example of a snappy billboard an- 
nouncing that firm sells stokers 


yard is handling stokers by the announce- 
ment through seven billboards erected in 
the agency territory, and another next to 
the shed, which is shown in an accom- 
panying picture. 

During a recent three-day Modern 
Home and Building Material Exhibit 
staged at the yard one of the stoker units 
was demonstrated by Mr. King to about 
1,000 interested persons. They learned 
about its carefully designed mechanism, 
saw how fuel fed through, and watched 
the intricate automatic apparatus whose 
parts work in oil. Under the careful ex- 
plaining of Mr. King, even the most un- 
mechanical mind was able to grasp the 
fundamental workings of the stoker and 





Here is the stoker demonstrated at recent 
yard show that resulted in sales and good 
prospects 
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see its merits. Several prospects secured 
at the yard show developed into buyers, 
and others who became interested in the 
devices at that time have indicated they 
want to have one installed a little later. 

Mr. Smith feels that he is logically the 
man to stock stokers, for two reasons: 
All types of fuel are sold at the yard, and 
since he is selling materials for new 
houses he might as well get the business 
of furnishing stokers to those interested. 
There are thousands of other retail lum- 
ber dealers throughout the country who 
have the same two sound basic reasons 
for selling heating equipment. 


Get Your Money—Experts Tell 
You How 


Would you like to know about the lat- 
est and most effective methods of handling 
credits and collections; getting in the cash 
on time ; avoiding bad risks and losses, as 
applied to the retail lumber and building 
material business? If so, you will be in- 
terested in knowing about the new book- 
let, “Credits and Collections,” published 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and now 
offered to dealers. This book is unique in 
the true sense of that much abused word, 
in that the “authors” mostly are dealers 
who themselves have used and thoroughly 
tested the methods described, though a 
few contributed articles by specialists in 
collections also appear. 

The greater bulk of the contents con- 
sists of letters and articles which won 
prizes in the nationwide contest con- 
ducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
few months ago, in connection with which 
fifty or more dealers told about their best 
methods. Of these letters, fifteen were 
awarded cash prizes and these letters, 
with others, are included in the booklet. 
Samples of collection letters, forms and 
records also are reproduced, the whole 
making a complete guide for handling re- 
tail credits. 

To give an idea of the value, and the 
diversity, of the letters and articles printed 
in the booklet, we quote some of the 
subjects treated, as follows: 


Follow-up of Collections—Gets Cash—Wins 
Respect—Builds Sales. 

How Credit Policy Cuts Losses—Prompt and 
Systematic Follow-up Is Essential. 

“Putting On Screws” Gets Cash. 

Method That Cuts Losses. 

Shows “Picture” of Account. 

A System That Curtails Losses. 

How to Handle Credits... 

“De-Risking” Contractors’ Accounts. 

Michigan Dealer Uses This Letter. 

Only One Absolute Credit Authority. 

Making Debtor Mad Sometimes Hastens 
Payment. 

Extend Credit Cautiously. 

Know Your Customers. 

Personal Calls Make Collections. 

Cash Discounts and Deferred Payments. 

How Truck Driver Saved an Account. 

A Collection Stunt That Worked. 

A Collestion System Costing Only $5 to 
Install. 

Zealous Bill Collectors, Beware of Libel! 


In order to place all this valuable in- 
formation within easy reach of every 
dealer, this 32-page booklet has been got- 
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ten up inexpensively, though attractively, 
with many graphs, charts, forms, etc., re- 
produced. The nominal price of 50 cents 
per copy, postpaid, has been placed on the 
booklet, and orders addressed to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be promptly 
filled. Firms and companies operating 
more than one yard no doubt will wish to 
order enough of these boklets to furnish 
one to each local manager, or other em- 
ployee having to do with the handling of 
credits and collections. 





Suggestions for Fire 


Prevention 


The experience of many companies 
with long records of low annual fire 
losses shows that the first line of defense 
against fire in every plant should be 
formed by the regular workers armed 
with hand fire extinguishers. This de- 
fense line is, of course, never the sole re- 
liance. Others, according to common 
practice, include: large extinguishers on 
wheels, which are brought to the fire by 
special squads; hose lines, also handled 
by special squads; automatic sprinkler 
systems; and, finally, the municipal fire 
department. 

3ut in many respects, the workers’ 
line of fire defense is the most important 
of all. Most fires start as small ones that 
can be readily extinguished without ma- 
terial damage by properly equipped and 
trained workers on the spot; whereas, 
when a fire is allowed to gain headway, 
even though it may be soon subdued by 
hose streams and sprinklers, the total 
damage caused may be very large. Hence, 
the secret of consistently low fire-and- 
water losses is “every man in the plant 
a fire fighter.” 

This system of fire protection applies 
equally well to large and to small plants, 
and is desirable in both. To organize it, 


the following steps must be taken by 
management : 


1. Install in the plant, where they will be 





readily accessible to the workers, a sufficient 
number of the right type of approved fire extin- 
guishers to safeguard every fire hazard in the 
plant, under working-hour conditions. 


3. Train all male workers in the proper use 
of the extinguishers by means of regular extin- 
guisher drills, so that everyone will know what 
to do when fire breaks out. 


%. Inspect the fire extinguishers frequently to 
make sure that they are always in good working 
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condition, and recharge them, when necessary, 
according to manufacturers instructions, using 
recharging materials supplied by the extin- 
guisher manufacturer. 

4. See that watchmen are given special train- 
ing in fire extinguishment and provide them with 
equipment that will enable them to cope with 
fires single-handed. For this purpose, the large 
wheeled-type of extinguishers are often useful. 


.DEFINITIONS, A la NYLTA. 


Cauliflower—A cabbage with a college edu- 
cation. 


Coat of Arms—A shroud for the family 
skeleton. 


Committee—A group of men who keep min- 
utes and waste hours. 


Cooing and Billing—Cooing stops with the 
honeymoon, while billing goes on forever. 


Detour—The roughest distance between two 
points. 


_Diplomat—A man who remembers a woman’s 
birthday and forgets her age. 


Filibuster—A senator throwing his brain out 
of gear and giving his tongue free wheeling. 


Flirt—A hit-and-run lover. 


Gold Digger—One who uses the males to 
defraud. 


Hash—The substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things which have been. 


Horse Sense—Just stable thinking. 


Old Maid—An unclaimed blessing of un- 
certain years. 





Parasite—One who goes through a revolving 
door on your push. 


Refinement—The ability to yawn 
opening your mouth. 


Well Fenced Yard Sells Lots of 
Fencing 


The thriving little town of College Cor- 
ner is right on the Ohio-Indiana line. 
The post office is on the Ohio side, but 
one of the principal businesses is located 
on the Indiana side. It is the College 
Corner Lumber Co. This attractive yard 
is owned by the Connersville Lumber Co., 
of Connersville, Ind., and is managed by 
a very agreeable young man, G. A. Rey- 
nolds. The visiting AMERICAN LuMBER- 


without 








The neat office of the 
College Corner Lum- 
ber Co., with a 
glimpse of the stock 
of fencing and posts 





MAN representative was attracted by the 
woven wire fence and gate used to en- 
close the front of the plant; also by the 
large display of wire fencing and posts 
in the yard, easily seen because of the 
woven wire fence. 

In the picture Mr. Reynolds is stand- 
ing in the gateway leading into the yard, 
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part of the wire and fence stock is seen 
beside the gate. Farther back in the yard 
is a truck-high platform upon which is 
stored a very large stock of fencing and 
posts. 

Mr. Reynolds said the use of the fenc- 
ing to enclose the yard, and the display 
of the stock where all could see and be 
reminded of fencing needs, had proven 
profitable. 


Farmers May Beat Path to Yard 
to Buy Better Hog Feeder 


BRooKVILLE, INp., Oct. 17.—Further 
proof that there is always something new 
under the lumber retailing sun was seen 
here recently by a rambling member of 








The recessed trough and brace which se- 
cures the top of the feeder when it is being 
refilled, may be seen in this picture of the 
first improved unit built at the Cooksey 
Lumber Co., Brookville, Ind. 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff when 
he stopped at the Cooksey Lumber Co. 
The average person wouldn’t think that 
there was any necessity for giving deep 
thought to improving the construction of 
lunch counters for members of the por- 
cine family (oh, all right, hog feeders), 
but that is exactly what A. J. Cooksey, 
manager, has done. And the result of 
his thinking is one of the best, if not the 
most superior, feeder which this— writer 
has seen. 

Two features of the Cooksey hog 
feeder will be briefly discussed, for they 
are both purposeful and ingenious. One 
of them is the recessed trough, so built 
as to give the feed some protection from 
rain, and keep it cleaner than the type 
that projects out, or the other style of 
constructing it flush with top siding. An- 
other advantage of the recessed trough is 
that it prevents pigs wasting a lot of 
feed by rooting it out, since it extends 
under the slanting lower half of the side, 
as can be seen in the picture. 

The second standout feature of the 
feeder designed and built by Mr. Cook- 


sey in his shed is the brace which holds: 


the top up while feed is put in. Usually 
no provision is made this way, and a 
farmer has to use a stick to hold up the 
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heavy top, or have someone else along 
to do it. 

“T figured that was foolish, so hinged 
a notched 1x2 inch brace to the center 
rib of the top and put a bolt through the 
middle partition for the notches to fit 
over,” said Mr. Cooksey. “With this 
simple device, the top can be raised sol- 
idly in place in an instant and a farmer 
doesn’t have to worry about it blowing 
down on his head when it is windy.” 

As is seen, it merely meant giving a 
little thought to an old problem for this 
retail lumberman to solve a difficulty. He 
has improved a common enough farm 
item until he has a couple of new selling 
points when talking to prospects. In the 
past he has sold an average of twenty- 
five feeders a year, but it is highly prob- 
able that the improved article will in- 
crease this number. The feeders sell for 
$22.50, and are entirely of wood except 
for the corrugated metal roof. 
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“Lumber Day" Makes the Com- 
munity Building Conscious 


That co-operation is better than throat- 
cutting was effectively demonstrated by 
the lumber firms of Corpus Christi, 
Tex., who one day in September, tying 
in with the Salesman’s Crusade which 
was being staged during the entire month 
in that city, put over a special Lumber 
Day. They took a full page in the news- 
paper and ran the cut of a modern frame 
cottage with the caption, “Do you know 
why you get 25 to 40 per cent more home 
for your money than ever before?” They 
then gave 16 definite reasons, ranging 
from “cheaper to finance” to “better de- 
sign and materials.” Most of the firms 
had interesting displays in their windows, 
with cards showing why it is wise to 
“Build Now”—stressing new and attrac- 
tive materials, and offering assistance 
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both in planning and financing the new 
home, The co-operating firms included 
C. C. Lumber & Development Co., C. W. 
Johnson Lumber Co., McCord Lumber 
Co., Mirando Lumber & Supply Co., 
Pelican Lumber Co., Stahlman Lumber 
Co., Wehring Lumber Co., and Temple 
Lumber Co. 





Shows Bad Weed in Window 


Humpsotpt, S. D., Oct. 18.—To help 
in the fight against the dangerous, habit- 
forming narcotic weed known as mari- 
huana, the local office of the John W. 
Tuthill Lumber Co. recently displayed in 
its window a specimen of this weed, in 
order that the public may learn to recog- 
nize and thus help to eradicate it. High- 
way and other county officials are en- 
deavoring to discover and destroy all 
patches of this dangerous weed in this 
locality. 


Remodeling Makes Pavilion More Attractive 


At the edge of Diamond Lake, 
a small body of water surrounded 
by summer cottages, and located 
about forty miles from Chicago’s 
Loop, stands Ray Brothers’ pavil- 


eration, seeking the net result that 
his premises would be much more 
attractive than they had been be- 
fore the fire. 

Simple wood trusses were re- 


paired or replaced where neces- 
sary, and painted. Fir plywood 
was applied to the ceiling in such 
a manner as to give a- vaulted 
effect; and to the end walls down 


to a level about ten feet above the 
floor. At the first break in the 
ceiling a false beam was con- 
structed by making a continuous 
plywood box in rectangular shape. 








ion, a wooden building about 60 
feet wide and 120 feet long. In 
one end, taking about twenty feet 
of the length, is a lunch counter, 
with the remaining floor space 
given over to a large dance floor, 
and a few locker stalls for bathers. 
In mid-spring, just before summer 
activities at the lake were due to 
start, a fire broke out in the pa- 
vilion one night, and destroyed 
practically the entire roof and part 
of one of the walls. 

Gordon Ray, who manages the 
business, wanted the damage re- 
paired with an absolute minimum 
of delay, and called on the Mun- . 
delein Lumber Co. for information 
on materials that were immediately 
available and could be applied in 
the shortest time. At the same time 
he proposed to capitalize on the 
fire to the extent of making his 
rebuilding work a remodeling op- 


Be 


View from rear of pavilion toward lunch counter 





View from lunch counter toward rear of pavilion 


Plywood was carefully cut and 
fitted around the struts of the 
trusses to conceal the top chords 
and the roof rafters. A second 
break line was made in ceiling, and 
from this, plywood was carried 
down to the wood posts, making 
another false beam about eight feet 
above the floor line, on both the 
long sides of the room. About fif- 
teen inches above the base of the 
false beams, a plywood trough was 
made on both sides of the room, 
and in this are concealed colored 
bulbs which supply all of the light. 
Horizontal joints, as shown in the 
photograph, are battened with two- 
inch wood strips. Good workman- 
ship, and a finish that preserves the 
natural grain of the plywood makes 
the room very attractive. The use 
of false beams lends an effective 
overhead mass appearance. The 
roof is of red cedar shingles. 





Close-up view of corner, showing false beams, lighting troughs, batten strips 
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Southern Pine Manufacturers 


Urged to Observe Wage-Hour Provisions, 
and Improve Their Products to Hold Markets 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 17.—Possible re- 
sults of the limitation of productive hours of 
employment, and, for some mills, upward re- 
vision of wage rates, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, were discussed here, Oct. 6, at 
a meeting of the Southern Pine Association’s 
advertising and trade promotion committee. The 
session, as a part of the SPA fall meeting and 
a called meeting of the Southern Pine Industry 
Committee, had as leaders C. E. Klumb, De- 
Funiak Springs, Fla.; A. S. Boisfontaine, as- 
sistant SPA secretary; E. L. Kurth, Keltys, 
Tex., committee chairman; O. N. Cloud, 
Shreveport, La.; Robert Wier, Houston, Tex. ; 
William J. Yardley, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. 
O’Brien, SPA field engineer; W. B. Marsh, 
Dallas, Tex. 

It was the expressed opinion that, due to the 
administrator’s inability to go into details at 
the present, it is up to employers to decide who 
is exempt from the provisions of the Act and 
who is not.. Manufacturers were advised to 
establish a basis of “fair intent” in their opera- 
tions under the Law, this being applicable in 
criminal proceedings but of no relief from civil 
actions brought by employees. 

Propvlems arising from the Wage-Hour Law 
were cited as falling under three divisions : 

1. Competition within. producing States 
between interstate and intrastate shippers. 

2. Competition with other lumber species 
in the consuming markets of the north. 

3. Competition of substitute materials in 
whose production labor costs are less of a 
factor than in the manufacture of Southern 
pine lumber. 

The importance of the intrastate shipper, as 
a factor in Southern markets, is shown in sum- 
maries of distribution of 1934 production, re- 
produced eleswhere in this story, which covered 
approximately two billion feet from 1020 pine 
mills. The summaries show that in every State 
more than 10 percent of the Southern pine pro- 
duced is consumed within the State of produc- 
tion, while in three States, Florida, Oklahoma 
and Texas, intrastate shipments range from 60 
to 70 percent. 

Tt was agreed that every opportunity should 


Southern Pine Mills Ask 


Prompt Enforcement 


Warning to the Wage-Hour Law 
administrator, that unless prompt and 
emphatic enforcement of the Act is 
effected from Oct. 24, without “wink- 
ing” at violators, the non-compliance 
resulting would grow to such propor- 
tions that the United States Army 
could not rectify the situation, was 
voiced by Southern pine manufactur- 
ers attending the regular fall meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association at 
New Orleans, Oct. 6 and 7. It was 
declared that Southern pine manufac- 
turers would comply with the Act, 
even though they fought its enactment. 
A discussion of marketing problems 
created by the wage-hour provisions, 
and the presentation of a “legal” guide, 
prepared by a corps of lawyers, were 
features of the two-day session. Other 
meetings included that of the Southern 
Pine Industry Committee and the SPA 
advertising and trade promotion com- 
mittee. It was particularly noted that 
of the 250 Southern lumber producers 
who attended the sessions, few, if any, 
left before adjournment. 





petition but it was predicted that some bound- 
aries of trade areas would be changed. It was 
suggested that sales managers make it a point 
to advise users of Southern pine lumber of the 
companies operating interstate and those op- 
erating intrastate so that certificates of com- 
pliance will bear weight from the start and will 
not lose their value. 

Pine labor costs were said to be apt to rise 
40 to 50 percent under the Wage-Hour Law, 
with substitute materials labor cost up 10 to 
20 percent. Increased costs per thousand feet 
will range from one dollar to eight dollars, it 
was estimated depending on the present mill 


Southern Pine Sales 1934 
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operating policy and wage scale—some mills 
operating as much as 60 hours per week and 
some paying as little as 10 or 12'%4c per hour. 
Substitute materials limit the ceiling beyond 
which lumber prices cannot go, it was said, and 
increase in use from 20 to 30 percent when lum- 
ber prices reach this “top.” Proof of this was 
given in a half a dozen cases in widely scattered 
sections of the country. More effective trade 
promotion, through increased advertising, sery- 
ice of field men etc., were cited as measures 
to bring sales at the prices which will have to 
be charged to operate profitably under the Act. 


Distribution Changes 


Speaking before the directors of the SPA, 
on Oct. 6, C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., chair- 
man of the Southern Pine Industry Committee 
predicted that, just as in France, the arbitrary 
restriction of hours of production and artificial 
fixation of wages would result in failure. W. T. 
Neal, Brewton, Ala., SPA president, in intro- 
ducing Mr. Sheppard announced his accept- 
ance of the post as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Considering the size and complexities of the 
industry, Mr. Sheppard said, manufacturers 
must be reasonable with the administrator ; em- 
ployers must make their own decisions. 

Tendency toward the rigid control of indus- 
try was attacked. Railroads were.cited as be- 
ing bankrupt because of their control by the 
“politically-minded Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and labor organizations. 

Enforcement will develop, according to H. C. 
Berckes, SPA secretary, who advised that the 
Department of Labor is sending out 5,000,000 
notices, in addition to press releases and radio 
information, telling the worker of his “rights” 
and that he can sue to get them. 

Discussing the competitive situation in north- 
ern markets and changes to come, Mr. Berckes 
gave figures on distribution (as shown in an 
accompanying table) and said: 

No conclusion can be reached at this time 
with regard to changes that may be ex- 


INTRASTATE INTERSTATE————————, TOTAL SHIPMENTs _ Pected in the competitive situation in north- 
To Other Chief To an Other Total % ern markets with respect to finish and other 
Produc. States States items that are primarily furnished by the 
M. ft. % M. ft Ne M. ft % M. ft. [ 
Alabama 16,699 11.2 20,632 8.7 189,761 80.1 237,092 199  >isger mills. However, 65 percent of our 
Arkansas 6,194 11.4 41,488 18.1 161,450 70.5 229/132 1909 total Southern pine board production, and 
Florida re 60,745 61.5 12,842 5 38-337 ay ane'ete 100 58 percent of our dimension is sold outside 
Georgia ..... 17,633 17.5 7,750 7 > , " 100 of the producing area. There is no infor- 
Louisiana ...... 60,709 20.9 112,816 38.8 117,050 40,3 290,575 100 mation "ecataenan as to the proportion of 
Mississippi ..... 43,578 12.5 23,220 6.6 282,198 80.9 348,996 100) south i i 
North Carolina... 18,987 14.8 10,404 8.2 98,450 77.0 127,841 100 outhern pine boards and dimension, sold in 
Oklahoma ....... 40,434 64.1 3,063 4.8 19,596 31.1 63,093 100 C.F.A. territory, for example, furnished by 
South Carolina 9,374 18.2 12,097 23.4 30,086 58.4 51,557 100 small mills and concentration plants, but we 
Texas 2 187,209 69.3 13,607 5.0 Hes 94 ep Ag +: aoe know it is large. We have been told by con- 
. . £- 9 on e 
irginia .. +++ 10,792 10.4 1,678 Ss 4,764 $5.0 = _ 104,838 100 centration plant operators that they will 
02,354 26.1 259,597 13.5 1,160,098 60.0 1,922,049 100 have to get from $5.00 to $5.50 per thousand 
ils — . a r ¢ ° e e 
be taken to urge Government agencies, WPA, 1934 Southern Pine Distribution 
FHA and PWA etc., to recognize the unfair i : 
: eas eas ‘ ‘ 70 of total % of total % of 
competitive conditions which will develop un- Shipped to shipments to shipments to s h i p- 
‘ ; > wi j j Chief Producing chief produc- Shipped to all all other Total ments 
less compliance with the Act as required on States ing States. other States. States. Shipments by item. 
the production of all items supplied for or ap- M. ft. % M. ft. & M. ft. % on 
i a. eee 71,713 40.8 9.4 103,866 59.2 8.8 175,579 100 z 
proved by such agencies. Violators and “bor- CIE ¢ ‘par!: 29/290 56.6 3.7 22:461 43.4 1.9 51,751 100 22.1 
derline” operators, were listed as being sub- siding 25,908 47.2 3.4 28.976 52.8 215 54,884 100 2:8 
jects for: eae 22,091 29.0 2.9 54,105 71.0 4.6 76,196 100 2.9 
Boards 246,925 34.7 32.4 464,396 65.3 39.5 711,321 100 36.7 
Further work by an enlarged SPA inspéc- | ees-= 196,631 41.7 25.8 274,690 58.3 23.4 471,321 100 24.3 
tion staff, insofar as their shipments are con- Fr a 74,848 55.6 9.8 59,821 44.4 5.1 134,669 100 6.9 
cerned at point of use; reason to amend a i 
. : eee , 46.0 ; 69, 54. 5.9 127,900 100 6.6 
the Act to take in competitive intrastate a. ath 34.0 ra oer 860 2.0 35,773 100 1.9 
operators; action to get behind State laws to Roofers 11,835 15.2 1.6 66,255 84.8 5.6 78,090 100 4.0 
force intrastate regulation, an undesirable ae 12,549 59.6 3.3 8,489 40.4 oF 21,038 100 1.1 
po lh Bh Wage-Hour Law is found uncon- 762,756 100.0 1,175,766 100.0 1,938,522 100.0 
N 1 : [as oo , , *Chief producing states are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
No data where available on inter-species com- Carolina, Oklahoma, S@th Carolina, Texas, and West Virginia. 
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more if they are to break even 
Wage and Hour Law. 

There is one hope for the better manufac- 
turers, both large and small, who will incur 
higher costs not only as a result of the 
wage and hour law but in properly manufac- 
turing lumber and seasoning it to the degree 
that will make it satisfactory in use. If the 
wage and hour law is effectively enforced, 
and has the effect of eliminating inefficient 
units of production, or at least causing those 
which have been inefficient in the past to 
change their methods, a better quality of 
Southern pine lumber on the whole should 
be shipped. Responsible manufacturers of 
Southern pine always have had to meet the 


1934 Southern Pine Shipments 


under the 











NORTH OF OHIO SOUTH OF OHIO 
RIVER RIVER 

Pet. of Pet. of 

Total Total 

State Sales State Sales 
Delaware ..... 3 Alabama....... 1.8 
OO oa, Arkansas .... 1.9 
ROME ...< 6.05 §.7 Dist. of Col.. 4 
ee eae on | ee 3.3 
Memes ..6..65. BS Georgia ....... 1.6 
Michigan ...... 5.6 Kentucky ..... 3.3 
Missouri ...... 4.9 Louisiana ..... 4.3 
Nebraska ...... 3 Maryland ...... 1.5 
New Jersey.... 2.0 Mississippi .... 2.9 
New York...... 5.3 North Carolina. 1.5 
CIO cosasaees- 8.2 Oklahoma ee « 
Pennsylvania... 5.9 Tennessee ..... 3.5 
Wisconsin ..... .3 TE n:0-6 ee e004 15.6 
New England... 2.2 Mes eee 2.2 
Western states .1 West Virginia. 1.2 
50.8 49.2 

competition of thousands of irresponsible 


producers, who have not only paid an ex- 
tremely low wage to common labor, but who 
have generally disregarded good manufac- 
turing and grading practices and have sold 
their products practically on an auction basis. 
Those manufacturers who will have to con- 
form to the Wage and Hour Law and assume 
high labor costs will be forced to turn out 
a better product. It would seem that the 
only answer to the question about our com- 
petitive relationship with other species is 
that our industry must deliver a quality 
product that will be worth the price we will 
have to ask for it. 

The solution of our marketing problems is 
not going to lie alone in aggressive merchan- 
dising. We are faced with the necessity now 
as never before of improving our manufac- 
turing and refinement processes and consid- 
eration is being given to the re-establishment 
of a committee on production and refinement 
which might carry forward the activities 
that were undertaken some years ago when 
we had a similar committee. The future 
of our industry may depend upon increased 
mechanical efficiency and the improvement 
of our manufacturing, drying and grading 
methods. If we can succeed in making a 
product of uniformly good quality we will 
be in a much stronger position to dispose of 
it at a price that will yield not only the cost 
of production but a fair profit. 
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To Avoid Compliance Pitfalls 


The greater part of the second day of the 
SPA-industry meeting, Oct. 7, was devoted to a 
question and answer session under the direc- 
tion of R. C. Fulbright, association counsel. 
Also present was Earl W. Dahlberg, assistant 
administrator on enforcement, wage and hour 
division, Department of Labor. 

Mr. Fulbright commented on the fact that 
there appeared to be no inclination to bully in- 
dustry, but rather to let it work out its prob- 
lems; and unlike the NRA, the administrator’s 
power is limited in the Act; that his task will 
be broader under the hours than under the 
wage provisions, and in all probability, the ad- 
ministrator will call industry’s attention to pen- 
alties for non-compliance and allow punitive 
action to be taken by individual employees. 

Questions -asked from the floor and Mr. Ful- 
bright’s answers, in addition to the to-be 
“famous” 54, (reproduced elsewhere in this 
issue) answered by the lawyers, follows: 

(Q.) Where a delivery wagon driver de- 
livers for commissary and makes local de- 
liveries of lumber? (A.) If not engaged in 
production, the driver is not subject. 


(Q.) If mill is near State line and driver 
crosses it? (A.) If deliveries for commissary 
only; not covered. If delivers lumber, is 
covered. If delivers occasional odd lots, may 
be retail function. The Administration will 
have to define what “local retail capacity” 
means, and this would apply whether the 
State line is crossed or not. 


(Q.) Repairing of log trucks in automo- 
bile agency and service station owned by 


sawmill company? (A.) Auto repair is 
“service” and use of log wagons not appli- 
cable. 


(Q.) Men who sharpen stakes made from 
cut-offs for disposition to Engineers? (A.) 
If not sent out of State, not covered. 


(Q.) Status when selling to wholesaler? 
(A.) Ask status of wholesaler, whether inter- 
state or intrastate. Don’t close your eyes 
to an obvious situation as you will not get 
away with it. 


(Q.) When a retail department book- 
keeper also serves the mill is the bookkeeper 
subject to the law? (A.) Bookkeeper is es- 
sential to sawmill production. Yes. 

(Q.) If a sawmill draws logs or green lum- 
ber across a State line and sells its product 
intrastate, is it subject to law? (A.) Admin- 
istrator will have to answer that one. 

(Q.) Retail department located at mill site, 
subject? (A.) It will be difficult to segregate 
employees; they would be doing various 
things, first for the mill like loading cars, 
then loading trucks. As a practical consid- 
eration how will you get away with paying 


Behind the Scenes at New Orleans 


Details pertaining to the operation of the 
SPA were considered by the association’s 
board of directors at an executive session on 
Included was a report of the advertis- 
ing and trade promotion committee which in- 
dicated that substantial progress had been made 
for the industry through the co-operative work 
carried on with Government agencies interested 
or engaged in construction work. 


Further details of co-operative action by 
representatives of Southern lumber industries, 
in matters pertaining to the Wage-Hour Act, 
were discussed in executive session Oct. 6, by 
committees of pine, cypress and hardwood 
manufacturers’ organizations. 


Sales managers of representative pine manu- 
facturers met Oct. 6, to discuss problems in- 
volving distribution of Southern pine in com- 
petitive sales territories. O. N. Cloud, Frost 
Lumber Industries, (Inc.) Shreveport, La., 
sponsored the meeting. 


A list of answers to 54 selected questions, 


submitted by manufacturers seeking to know 
application of the Wage-Hour Act to their op- 
erations, was agreed on by several attorneys 
representing Southern pine mills. The answers 
were given in a conference with R. C. Ful- 
bright, general counsel for the SPA, on Oct. 
6, appearing in this issue, beginning on the 
front page. 


Until the Southern pine industry has been as- 
sured that the proposals of the United States 
Forest Service for the regulation of private cut- 
ting will be rejected by the Congressional com- 
mittee, we cannot dismiss from our minds the 
question of regulation of private woods and cut- 
ting practices, was the opinion expressed by 
A. G. T. Moore, SPA conservation manager, in 
his report to a meeting of the association’s con- 
servation committee at a dinner session Oct. 6. 


Matters pertaining to existing rail rate ne- 
gotiations and provisions of rates proposed or 
announced by various carriers were discussed at 
a breakfast meeting of the SPA transportation 
committee, Oct. 7. Findings of the meeting were 
reported to the association’s directors. 


men less than paid those working alongside 
them just because they are outside of the 
law? 

(Q.) If the employees are all required to 
take a 15 minute rest period morning and 
afternoon, would it be enforced idle period? 
Could time be taken out? (A.) Wish to call 
Mr. Dahilberg’s attention to this. We've had 
long hours but our system permits slackness, 
men coming and going, stopping and resting. 
A practical difficulty because we could pro- 
duce more if a different system is used but 
the old method is deeply inbred. A practi- 
cal conclusion is that recess periods could 
be used with uninterrupted work in between. 


(Q.) When the work week starts? (A.) Any 
day, continuing for seven consecutive days. 
Need not start on Monday or any definite 
day but may be started on whatever day the 
mill wishes. Different departments may have 
work weeks starting on different days, such 
as logging which precedes mill operation. 

(Q.) How about disposition of hours in 
week? (A.) Can fix hours. Can put all 
time in during four days and go fishing. 


(Q.) On whose time the men are on in re- 
porting or being transported to logging 
operation locality, etc. (Q.) Can agreement 
be made with the men that they be trans- 
ported on their own time? (A.) No agree- 
ment like that should be made. If men can 
get to work scene reasonably, then mill can 
require them to be there to start work. 

(Q.) A crew repairing rental houses? 
Not covered by law. 


(Q.) A labor superintendent or foreman 
who does saw filing? (A.) Depends upon 
which is predominant. If saw filing, is 
covered. 

(Q.) What about handicapped persons or 
learners? (A.) Administrator will probably 
issue order covering this to obviate dis- 
charges. Referred to Mr. Dahlberg, the 
deputy administrator suggested applying the 
rule of reason, go ahead as now and, at the 
same time, file an application for exemption 
for the person, addressing Elmer F. Andrews, 
Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

(Q.) Is a yard foreman who occasionally 
inspects lumber exempt? (A.) Yes. 

(Q.) What if watchman fires up or makes 
ready in the morning. (A.) Would be sub- 
ject to the law. 

(Q.) What about man in charge of office? 
(A.) Is administrative. 


In a discussion of the “independent con- 
tractor,” D. C. Bramlette, attorney, Wood- 
ville, Miss., cited a decision of the Mississippi 
supreme court covering this point, the suit 
involving a suit for damages. He empha- 
sized the man must really be an independ- 
ent contractor. The contractor may have 
an investment of $25,000 to $50,000, he 
pointed out. The company must know 
whether the contractor is complying with the 
law, but must ascertain without invading his 
rights and destroying his contractor status. 
He referred to the use of “any employee” 
instead of “any person” as used in the Act. 
The relationship of contractor must be 
created by a written agreement with require- 
ment of compliance and providing by the 
contractor of a certificate of compliance 
written into the contract. The contract must 
be executed. When paid, the acknowledg- 
ment must contain stipulation that compli- 
ance has been effectuated. 

(Q.) Lumber sold to a railroad? (A.) If 
used in platform, etc. within State is not 
subject to law; if used in car and moved out, 
is subject to law; if removed out of the 
State for use, is subject to law. 

(Q.) Manufacturer of lumber made into 
vegetable crates and sent out of the State? 
(A.) Subject to law. 

(Q.) Foreman in charge of a department, 
is he administrative and exempt? (A.) If 
N.L.R. Act is pertinent, exempt. 

(Q.) What about an operator who remains 
intrastate for awhile, and then decides to do 
an interstate business? (A.) Segregate stocks 
and properly identify them. The reverse 
would also be true. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ _Associa- 
tion, spoke briefly of his recent trip to Europe. 

Before adjourning, it was announced that dis- 
trict meetings would be held to discuss the 
wage-hour law. 


(A.) 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


Oct. 27—Northwest Missouri Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. Fall 
meeting. 


Nov. 3-5—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. <An- 
nual. 


Nov. 3—National Wooden Box Association, Pacific 
Division, Jonathan Club, Los Angeles, -Calif. 
Fall meeting. 


Nov. 4—National Wooden Box Association, Jona- 
than Club, Los Angeles, Calif. Semi-annual 
meeting. 

Nov. 10—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Kirksville, Mo. Annual. 


Nov. 14-18—United States Building and Loan 
League, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Nov. 14-19—Slash Pine Forest and Farm Festival 
of the Southeastern States, affiliated with Slash 
Pine Forestry Association, Lake City, Fla. Meet- 
ing and exhibits of forestry and forest products. 


Nov. 15-16—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
American (Inc.), Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Semi-annual, 


Nov. 16-17—Purchasing Agents’ Association of Chi- 
cago, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Tenth annual 
Products’ Exposition. 


Nov. 18—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 


Dec. 5-9—National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York. Annual meeting of the Congress of 
American Industry. 


Dec. 7-9—Carolina Lumber and Building Supply 
—- Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C. 
nnual. 


Dec. 10—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Dec. 15-16—Western Forestry and Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting and 
Forest Policy Conference of Private and Offi- 
cial Pacific Coast Agencies. 


Jan, 10-12—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 


Jan, 11—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual. 


Jan. 11-13—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-20—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Annual, 

Jan. 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 

Jan. 24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, New York City. Annual. 

Jan. 24-26—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3—Michigan Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Pantlind Hotel and Municipal 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids. Annual. 

Feb. 1-3—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual 
convention and merchandising clinic. 

Feb. 7-9—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 

Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Annual. 

10—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nashville. Annual. 
14-16—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Virginia Building Material Association. 
Place of meeting to be announced later. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha. Annual. 

March 17—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando. Annual. 


April 10-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Beaumont, Tex. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 





Significant Forestry Meeting 
Scheduled for Nov. 14-19 


Lake City, Fia., Oct. 17.—Work is progress- 
ing on exhibits here which will be a part of the 
Slash Pine Forest and Farm Festival of the 
Southeastern States, taking place Nov. 14-19. 
Displays of forestry and forest products from 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi State and Federal agencies, and 
from private interests, are to be included in the 
exhibits at the festival. As part of the official 
program, the Slash Pine Forestry Association 
has launched a campaign to further local refor- 
estation projects throughout the slash pine area 
of the Southeast. The projects will be dedi- 
cated as memorials to Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
leading force in the rapidly developed wood 
pulp industry of the Southeast. 





Dates Named for District Meetings 
of Virginia Dealers 


RicHmonp, VA., Oct. 17.—The following dis- 
trict meetings remain to be held, on the fall 
schedule, as announced by Harris Mitchell, 
secretary of the Virginia Building Material As- 
sociation. 

Oct. 26—George Washington Hotel, Win- 
chester; Oct. 27—George Mason Hotel, Alex- 
andria; Nov. 2—General Shelby Hotel, Bris- 
tol; Nov. 7—Pulaski Hotel, Pulaski; Nov. 10 
—Patrick Henry Hotel, Roanoke; Nov. 14— 
Virginian Hotel, Lynchburg; Nov. 16—Stone- 
wall Jackson Hotel, Staunton; Nov. 22— 
Riverside Hotel, Tappahannock; Nov. 29— 
Monticello Hotel, Norfolk; Dec. 7—Warwick 
Hotel, Newport News; Dec. 9—Accomac Ho- 
tel, Accomac. : 

Ashland, Hopewell, Petersburg and Rich- 
mond area meeting is to be anounced later. 

The dinner meetings will begin at 6:30; after- 
dinner discussions will start at 7:30. 

Among the subjects which will be discussed 
at these meetings will be the Virginia Unfair 


Sales Act, and the Virginia Fair Trade Act, es- 
pecially price maintenance contracts. 

The sales training program of the Merchan- 
dising Institute of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be presented. 


Western Forestry Will Be Theme of 
Annual Conference 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 15.—The Forest Policy 
Conference of Private and Official Pacific Coast 
Agencies and annual meeting of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association will be 
held in Portland, Dec. 15-16, according to an- 
nouncement from association headquarters. 
Lumbermen, foresters and land officials repre- 
senting private and public forest agencies of 
the Pacific slope will meet to co-operate in solv- 
ing their most pressing problems. 


Private forest enterprise in the redwood, 
fir and pine regions of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana will be rep- 
resented by lumbermen’s organizations and 
timber owners’ protective associations. From 
the same regions will be officials of State 
forest land departments and of Federal 
agencies such as the Forest, National Park 
and Indian Services, General Land Office, 
Weather Bureau, forest experiment stations, 
insect and disease authorities. British Colum- 
bia will also be represented. 

Held under auspices of the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, for 
twenty-nine years the neutral medium for 
such co-operation, the conference will clas- 
sify its discussions under three heads: forest 
protection, cutting practices to assure con- 
tinuous production, and. economic problems, 
such as comparison of forest growth to forest 
depletion and the relative advantage or dis- 
advantage of western operators. 

Rapid increase of effort by Pacific slope 
operators to improve private forest practice 
is said by many to disclose much need of 
analyzing more or less traditional but ap- 
parently conflicting forestry doctrines in 
order to determine which can be most clearly 
agreed upon and defined as safe permanent 
policy. Currently controversial among such 
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questions are so-called “selective logsing” 
and slash-disposal as viewed differently by 
tree-growers and fire-fighters. Interior De- 
partment formulation of Oregon-California 
land grant forest policy, and some proposals 
for State legislation, are also focusing in- 
terest on such questions. 

Keynoting last year’s conference was much 
feeling that sound western policies can best 
be determined by competent and co-operating 
regional authorities, private, State and Fed- 
eral, with minimum long-distance and less 
informed direction. The 1938 conference will 
attempt such procedure, in turn consistently 
devoting itself but little to controversy or 
criticism directed elsewhere. This may make 
the customary third day unnecessary; that 
will be decided before the final program is 
issued early in November. 





Annual Meeting of Congress of 
American Industry 


New York, Oct. 17.—Call for the 1938 meet- 
ing of the Congress of American Industry, the 
annual gathering of the nation’s manufacturers, 
was issued today by Charles R. Hook, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. The association annually sponsors the 
congress, which this year will be held in New 
York from Dec. 5 through Dec. 9. Many promi- 
nent speakers will be heard. 

The congress comprises the annual meeting 
of the National Industrial Council (a federation 
of national, State and local industrial associa- 
tions) which will be held Dec. 5-6, and the 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, on Dec. 7, 8 and 9. 





Purchasing Agents to Hold Annual 
Products Exposition 


The tenth annual products exposition of the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of Chicago will 
be held at Hotel Sherman in Chicago on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 16 and 17. 
The newest industrial products and services of 
members of the association and advertisers in 
the Chicago Purchaser magazine will be on 
display, and purchasing agents, assistant buyers, 
engineers, superintendents, advertising and sales 
executives are invited to view them. In addi- 
tion to the display booths, several showings of 
the technicolor motion picture film, “Steel— 
Man’s Servant,” will be given in the Hotel 
Sherman ballroom. The closing feature will 
be the annual banquet on the night of Nov. 
17. Frederick Snyder, internationally known 
journalist, will be the guest speaker. 


Dinner-Dance Date Announced 


Minegota, N. Y., Oct. 17.—At the first fall 
meeting of the Long Island Salesmen’s As- 
sociation, Al Scott, chairman of the annual 
dinner-dance committee, reported that arrange- 
ments had been concluded to hold the affair at 
the Garden City (L. I.) Hotel, Dec. 3. It was 
decided to invite members of the Northeast 
Salesmen’s Conference, who will be holding 
their convention the same day in Hotel New 
Yorker, and their wives to the affair. 

The final golf game of the season for L. I. 
S. A. was held Sept. 28. 


Dates Named for Associated 
Cooperage Industries 


MempHis, TENN., Oct. 17.—The semi-annual 
convention of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America (Inc.) will be held in the Pea- 
body Hotel, this city, Nov. 15-16. The na- 
tional headquarters of this association are at 
411 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








A Correction 

It is regretted that Fred Hooton, managing 
director of C. Noel Legh & Co. (Ltd.), Liver- 
pool, England, was reported in the Oct. 8 issue 
as saying at the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association’s convention that conditions are 
better in Great Britain than a year ago, where- 
as he said that conditions were better a year 
ago. He adds that although at this time fast 
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year southern hardwood shippers were antici- 
pating an advance in inland and ocean rates, 
which did materialize, these advances were 
more than absorbed by the producer. 





Southern Group Doubts Wage-Hour 
Enforcement 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 17.—Doubt that the 
Wage-Hour Law can be enforced was voiced 
freely at a meeting here Oct. 15, when approxi- 
mately 200 Southern employers responded to 
an invitation issued by the Roofer Manufac- 
turers’ Association to hear Major A. L. 
Fletcher, assistant administrator, in charge of 
co-operation and enforcement of the Act. 

After answering technical questions as best 
he could, Major Fletcher asked the employers 
to give the Act a fair trial. He pointed out 
that the South, with its low-purchasing power, 
should be overwhelmingly in favor of the prin- 
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ciple behind the Act—to aid in bolstering up 
consumer purchasing power. 

“The law will be self-enforcing,”’ he said, 
“as employees will be able to hale their employ- 
ers before Federal courts if their pay is sub- 
standard. The State departments of labor will 
do their part and it shouldn’t be necessary to 
send a single Federal man around.” 

The meeting, presided over by H. E. Ham- 
mack, Turman Lumber Co., Edison, Ga., presi- 
dent of the RMA, heard various individual. ex- 
pressions of opinion concerning the possible re- 
sults of the Act, insofar as the roofer industry 
is concerned. It is apparent that the small mill 
operators realize the seriousness of the Wage- 
Hour provisions. They hope that supply and 
demand will adjust the prices of their product 
without putting it so high as to open their mar- 
ket to further competition from substitutes. 
According to a majority opinion, the prevailing 
priccs of No. 2 Common lumber, which is prac- 
tically the entire output of an average roofer 
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operation, do not justify any increase in the 
cost of production. Therefore, labor, for whom 
the benefits of the Act are intended, seems 


doomed, for the present, to suffer due to prob- 
able curtailed output. 





Canadian Coopers Organize 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 3—A new organization, 
the Canadian Cooperage Association, was 
formed recently at the Royal York Hotel here, 
and will hereafter represent the trade in the dif- 
ferent Provinces. One of the association’s ob- 
jects will be to curtail the importation of used 
barrels into Canada from the United States. 
The president of the body is M. Frank Forristal, 
of the London & Petrolia Barrel Co., London, 
Ont. Other officers are: 

First vice president—M. Leo Sweeney, Van- 
couver, B. C. 





Second vice president—Leo Henhoeffer, 
Waterloo, Ont. 
Secretary-treasurer — R. G. Gentleman, 


Montreal, Que. 





California Dealers Enjoy Social 
Meeting With Other Branches 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 15.—The annual 
meeting of the California Lumbermen’s Council 
was held at Mountain View Ranch Hotel, near 
Santa Cruz, Sept. 17 and 18. According to 
Bernard B. Barber, secretary of the council, 
this annual meeting is purely a social affair 
between the retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. These meetings have been held for 
three consecutive years, and in the opinion of 
Mr. Barber have gone a long way toward 
creating a better feeling and understanding 
among the parties concerned. President George 
C. Burnett presided at the banquet of the affair. 





Study Direct Trucking, Housing Pro- 
motion, See Shingle Movie 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 17.—The Lake Ontario 
& Trent Valley branch of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its fall meet- 
ing in the British Hotel, Cobourg, Oct. 13. 
J. R. Patterson, Cobourg, presided, and dealers 
were present from nearly all parts of the dis- 
trict. The chief subjects of discussion were the 
National Housing Act, and the competition of 
lumber delivered by trucks direct from northern 
Ontario points to construction jobs. During 
1938, this type of competition has become far 
more serious than at any previous time. 

F. J. Overend, Peterborough, president of the 
O. R. L. D. A., reported on a conference re- 
cently between committees of wholesale and 
retail associations on truck deliveries. Speaking 
of the National Housing Act, Mr. Overend out- 
lined the information brought out at a recent 
meeting in Toronto and suggested that the deal- 
ers might make a great deal more use of the 
Act. 
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The moving picture entitled “The Home of 
the Wooden Soldiers” was then presented 
through the courtesy of M. M. Walker, Toronto, 
eastern field engineer for the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau (B. C. Division). A short talk on the 
National Housing Act was also delivered by 
W. J. LeClair, Toronto, manager of the White 
Pine Bureau. 





City's Code for Carpenter Wages 
Will Not Cover Millwork Hands 


Toronto, Onvt., Oct. 17.—The retail lumber 
dealers of London, Ont., were well represented 
at a recent meeting held in the Hotel London, 
under the auspices of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. Its purpose was to discuss a proposed 
code of wages and hours of work for carpenters. 
It was at first feared that the code would in- 
clude bench-men in millwork plants, and that a 
restricted zone would be adopted, including the 
city of London and only a small area round 
about. This would have left the millwork firms 
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in the city of London at the mercy of their nu- 
merous competitors operating at points outside 
of the zone. The Labor Department chairman 
advised them that the proposal was to adopt a 
code which would be applicable only to carpen- 
ters engaged in house building and other con- 
struction work. 





Western Pine Groups Study 
Wage-Hour Law 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Oct. 15.—About forty 
members of the Western Pine Association from 
eastern Washington and northern Idaho met 
in Spokane last week to discuss the new wage- 
and-hour law which becomes effective Oct. 24. 
James Brown, of the Long Lake Lumber Co., 
acted as chairman of the group, and F. \V. 
Fullaway, of Portland, secretary and manager 
of the association, was present. This was one 
of a series of group sessions being held by the 
Western Pine Association throughout its terri- 
tory. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


With Wisconsin Lumber Groups 


WavukKEsHA, Wis., Oct. 17.—Forty players 
participated in the Hoo-Hoo Club Golf tourna- 
ment staged at Merrill Hills Country Club, here. 
Tom Gunderson, W. H. Pipkorn Co., Milwau- 
kee, won low gross honors by shooting an 83. 
Low net went to Alex Jorgenson, Lieber Lum- 
ber & Millwork Co., Neenah, with a 72. 


Manitowoc, Wis., Oct. 17.—Retail lumber- 
men, contractors, and financing firm officials 
were among the twenty attending a clinic con- 
ducted by representatives of the FHA in the 
council rooms of the city hall here Oct. 6. The 
evening was devoted to a technical discussion 
on the act with emphasis on the construction 
requirements. Speakers included, W. W. Gates, 
chief underwriter; George Wright, staff archi- 
tect, and K. M. Quackenback, field representa- 
tive, all of the Milwaukee FHA office. 


ELKHART Lake, Wis., Oct. 17.—A _ chicken 
dinner preceded the regular monthly meeting 
of the Sheboygan-Calumet County Lumbermens 
Club, here. President O. J. Skillicorn, Barker 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Plymouth, presided at the 
business meeting, which included talks by sev- 
eral past presidents including Jack Burt, Lake 
Superior Lumber Corp., Ontonagon, Mich., and 
Ben F. Springer, Milwaukee. Also on the pro- 
gram were, Leonard Osmond, Masonite Corp., 
J. E. Heath, Heath Lumber & Fuel Co., Brillion; 
Don Montgomery State secretary. A motion pic- 
ture, “Trees and Men” was shown by courtesy 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

The next monthly meeting will be “Ladies 
Night.” Arrangements are being handled by 


Gerald Floor, George T. Rayne Lumber Co., 
Plymouth; Fred M. Pantzer, Pantzer Lumber 
Co., Sheboygan, and Charles Hertzfeld, Fuller 
Goodman Co., Greenleaf. 


ELKHoRN, Wis., Oct. 17.—Retail lumbermen, 
members of the Walworth County Lumbermens’ 
Club, were hosts recently to carpenters and con- 
tractors of the county at a dinner meeting here. 
Robert Binkley, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, was 
the principal speaker, giving a talk and present- 
ing two instructive films concerning the produc- 
tion and application of red cedar shingles. 


SLINGER, WIs., Oct. 17.—Eighteen members 
of the Eastern Wisconsin Lumbermens Club at- 
tended the monthly meeting here at which A. H. 
Mitzlaff, Grafton, presided. The program in- 
cluded discussions on fall building prospects by 
President Mitzlaff; on re-organization of Hoo- 
Hoo, by Ben F. Springer, Milwaukee, past pres- 
ident of the State association; and Secretary 
Don Montgomery, on various proposed bills 
which are to be introduced to the 1939 State 
legislature. 


La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 17—A. J. Roberge, 
City Home & Lumber Co., La Crosse, was 
elected president of the Mid-Western Wisconsin 
Lumbermens Club at a meeting held here. Other 
officers elected were: Felix Lewinski, Gateway 
Lumber Co., La Crosse, vice president; Roy 
Cullmann, Cullmann Lumber & Supply Co., 
West Salem, secretary-treasurer. 

The program included discussions by Ken 
King, association field secretary, on the recently 
created Mortgage Department and C. C. Hill, 
manager, Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mu- 
tuals of Wisconsin, Inc. 
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HOO-HOO DOINGS 











Spokane Hoo-Hoo Fight Proposal 
for State Income Tax 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 15.—The Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club, under the leadership of its re- 
elected President Hal Dixon, vice president 
and manager of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turing Co., is entering on its fall program of 
work with zest. The regular Friday meeting 
was held in the Hall of Doges in conjunction 
with the Taxpayers Economy League, to hear 
Lester Livengood, attorney for the latter or- 
ganization, discuss a proposed initiative State 
constitutional change which would permit the 
coming legislature to pass a drastic income tax 
measure, disastrous at this time. On motion 
of J. M. Brown, president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., machinery was set in motion 
through the league to place full information 
regarding this initiative measure in the hands 
of 130,000 voters before election. 

No two talks in recent years by lumbermen 
have occasioned wider or more favorable com- 
ment among the lumber fraternity here than 
those by Harry T. Kendall, vice president and 
general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., and [. N. Tate, vice president of the same 
organization, as reported in the last issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “Those talks 
should be read and taken to heart by every 
lumberman,” declared J. M. Brown, former 
Snark of the Universe, at the Hoo-Hoo Club 
meeting vesterday. 


East Bay Hoo-Hoo Elect 


OAKLAND, Cauir., Oct. 15.—Hoo-Hoo Ciub 
No. 39 at its recent annual meeting, held at the 
Athens Athletic Club in Oakland, elected Shir- 
ley Forsey, of the Eureka Mill & Lumber Co., 
as its president; James B. Overcast, Strable 
Hardwood Co., was elected vice president, and 
Carl R. Moore, Moore Mill & Lumber Co., 
secretary-treasurer. This is the thirteenth con- 
secutive year of Mr. Moore's service in this 
important office for East Bay Hoo-Hoo. Di- 
rectors were elected as follows: Arthur D. Wil- 
liamson, California Builders Supply Co.; C. I. 
Speer, Zenith Mill & Lumber Co.; Tom Bran- 
son, Melrose Lumber & Supply Co.; G. W. 
Sechrist, Loop Lumber & Mill Co.; E. J. La 
Franchi, Hill & Morton Lumber Co. 

President-elect Forsey outlined the general 
program of activities for the year, and stressed 
the important part local lumbermen must play 
in acting as hosts to fellow lumbermen who will 
visit the 1939 Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, particularly during Lumbermen’s 
Week. 








Pay Tributes to Memories of 
Lumber's Parson and Poet 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 15.—The sixth 
annual reunion of California lumbermen was 
held on Oct. 9, at the Parson Simpkin Sequoia 
Memorial in Calaveras State Park. Primarily 
dedicated to the memory of the late Parson 
Peter A. Simpkin, for many years chaplain of 
Hoo-Hoo, the occasion also was marked by a 
notable tribute to Douglas Malloch, the Lum- 
berman Poet, who passed away last July, 
delivered by Frank W. Trower, president 
Trower Lumber Co., this city. The speaker 
referred to Mr. Malloch as “one of the really 
great figures in the lumber world,” and quoted 
from a number of his best known poems. “It 
seems most appropriate,” said Mr. Trower, 
“that at this shrine of the lumbermen of 
America we should thus pay tribute to the poet 
_ was such a warm friend of Parson Simp- 
in.” 

Lumbermen present commented on the won- 
derful setting for such an occasion—a beautiful 
autumn dav in the Sierras 


ALABAMA RIVER COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, ® LUMBER CORP. 
Montgomery, Ala. Wetumpka, Ala. 








repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 
Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 

Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 





Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your 

















Members, Southern Pine Ass‘n. Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 














sw. Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


SPECIAL: Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


{High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 











TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY --riecetsvitte, N. 3. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


for You--in November 


a a ladder you can sell in Novem. 
Many a profit dollar can go 
904 your till. The important thing is 
to get started NOW. Stock, feature and 
push the famous fast-selling BABCOCK 
Genuine Air-Dried Spruce Ladders. Easy 
to sell if you show them and tell their 
many superiorities. They’re strong and 
safe, yet light in weight and easy to 
handle. Reasonably priced, they repre- 
sent biggest ladder value. Why not ask 
every customer about his ladder needs? 
Let us suggest an assortment. TODAY, 
send for Babcock Ladder Catalog, prices 
and information. Why not now? 


The W. W. Babcock Co. 
BATH, N. Y. 


SPRUCE LADDERS 
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SABINE 


Shortleaf 


A Sale of Sabine 
Means a Satisfied 
Customer 


You serve your customer well when 
you sell him Sabine LumDer. You 
can know that it will meet his most 
exacting needs. This is the kind of 
lumber that makes sales and builds 
business for you. In the Sabine 
mills there is the most scrupulous 
care in seasoning and milling—to 
‘insure quality production. The 
Sabine line includes all staple 
items. Y. P. End-Matched Flooring, 
Lath, Oak Flooring. Mixed Car 
Service. Consult our nearest repre- 
sentative, or mail us your inquiries 
and orders. 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


, SALES OFFICE: 
» 
| x 









Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 

















New Willard, Texas 


Yard Stock Spectatist 
SOUTHERN 


En I SSS IE Gx 
HARDWOODS 


CARS 
BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 




















CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


‘ Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





Much of the homely philosophy and kindly 
wisdom of the Lumberman Poet which ap- 
peared on this page during his years of asso- 
ciation with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
worthy of remembrance. Many a bit of cheer 
or spiritual uplift, and many a smiling whim- 
sey delighted our readers which they would 
be glad to read again. We have culled a few 
of these random bits from the poet’s pages 
and will reprint them here from time to time, 
together with some of the best of his poems. 
We know these will be treasured by his friends. 


Epitaph 


I want this written on my tomb 
In thought if not in graven words: 
He brought to man no gift of gloom; 
His heart was lighter than a bird’s. 
Though many men of sterner mould 
Frowned on his laughter as unwise, 
The trinkets that he made and sold 
Brought gladness sometimes to men’s eyes. 


He found the world was deep enough 
Already in philosophy ; 

He found it needed lighter stuff, 
Than wisdom—rather minstrelsy ; 

The shepherd’s songs that lull the herds, 
The cedar’s green, the rose’s bloom. 

In thought, if not in graven words, 
I want this written on my tomb. 


POET'S EPIGRAMS 


“Our fathers believed that a good way to 
shield a boy from temptation was to 
shingle him.” 

“The first thing to sweep out in the morn- 
ing is your mind.” 

“A job without praise is a pasture with- 
out water.” 

“The bonds of friendship may pay the 
largest interest.” 

“A rough bark may cover a sound heart.” 

“There is no short cut to long experi- 
ence.” 

“One of the greatest costs of doing busi- 
ness is the man who doesn‘t know his.” 


“Don’t be one of the contributors to the 
endless chain of a rumor.” 





I'll Build Me a House 


I'll build me a house—well, I don’t know what, 
For it isn’t much money, the money I’ve got. 
But I’ll build me a house, if its roof is of thatch, 
With a rock for a doorstep, a thong for a latch. 
Yes, I’ll build me a house, build a house of 
my own, 
And of logs, or of lumber, of brick, or of stone, 
For I want me a house, be it plaster or pine, 
And it doesn’t much matter, as long as it’s mine. 


I'll build me a house—well, perhaps on a hill, 
Or below in a hollow, if heaven so will, 

But I’ll build me a house, on the highlands or 

low, 

For the wife and the kids and a chicken or so. 
Oh, I’ll build me a house, for a man’s not a man 
Who some sort of way can not figure or plan 
To build him a house, be it mighty or small, 
For the size of the house doesn’t matter at all. 


I'll build me a house, I’m determined on that, 

I’m tired of your tenement, sick of your flat. 

I’ll build me a house, and it mayn’t be grand, 

But I’ll own the gateway and I’ll own the land. 

I’ll build me a house, for a bird builds a nest, 

And a dog has a place he can hide from the 
rest, 

There is some sort of a hole that is home for 
a mouse, 

And I may be as poor—but I'll build me a house. 


Some retailers seem to think 
that paint is like advice—some- 
thing for somebody else to use. 





“I wonder what He charged for chairs at 
Nazareth, 
And did men try to beat Him down 
And boast about it in the town— 
‘I bought it cheap for half a crown 
From that man Carpenter ?’ 
And did they promise and not pay, 
Put it off to another day; 
O, did they break His heart that way, 
My Lord, the Carpenter? 
I wonder did He have bad debts, 
And did He know my fears and frets? 
The gospel writer here forgets 
To tell about the Carpenter. 
But that’s just what I want to know. 
Ah, Christ in Glory, here below 
Men cheat and lie to one another so; 
It’s hard to be a Carpenter.” 
—G. A. StuppEert-KENNEDY. 





HARPING ON COSTS MAY SLOW 
DOWN CONSTRUCTION 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 19—Frank Carna- 
han, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has advised all divisions of 
that organization that retail dealers in the ten 
cities recently cited by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board as reporting increased costs of 
building, inform him that there has been prac- 
tically no advance in costs. From one dealer 
Mr. Carnahan received the following, which he 
feels covers the situation generally in a fair 
way: 

While I do not have any definite compari- 
sons to give you on completed jobs, neverthe- 
less I feel that the difference would not be 
over 2 or 3 percent on the entire material 
bill. Labor costs are just the same now as 
they were four or five months ago. Most of 
the construction going on here now is in- 
vestment residential building, and it has been 
my experience that people who are buying 
these homes don’t care whether the lumber 
costs $20 or $40 a thousand. What they are 


interested in is their down payment and the 
amount of money they have to pay every 
month. 

I don’t believe there is a prospective home 
purchaser in the country who can tell within 
10 percent of what the home he is buying has 
cost. In fact, there are a lot of contractors 
who can’t come that close. You can build 
two houses right across the street from one 
another that cost exactly the same amount 
of money. However, one of them might 
easily be sold for 10 percent more than the 
other. 

I think the price of building materials in- 
fluences the amount of construction work but 
very little. However, if the Government, 
which is trying to get people to build homes, 
keeps harping on prices, it might be able to 
slow down construction some. 





A NEW HIGH speed tractor is being tested 
by the U. S. Forest Service for hauling a 
water supply and pump units over rough moun- 
tainous country for fire suppression in the na- 
tional forests of California. 
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Here’s a Stacking Jack That 
Won't Mar Lumber 


On page 24 of the Aug. 13 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there appeared an item 
(quoted from another source) voicing a pro- 
test by “a large industrial consumer of hard- 
woods,” concerning what was termed “the 
thoughtless practice of some lumber manufac- 
turers in using sharp-pointed jacks in stacking 
their lumber.” The item went on to say: 


“Otherwise beautifully manufactured boards 
are marred by these jack marks, which often 
cause waste to the customer even if they do 
not reduce the board in grade. Piling jacks 
are available which will not mar the boards. 
Some mill men are using them, and the maru- 
facturer who clings to the old method is fall- 
ing behind the procession in his merchandis- 
ing practices.” 

The appearance of above item in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN promptly brought a number 


a stacking jack will readily get the idea, as 
this is just a regular stacking jack with the 
nail in the center removed, the top rounded, and 
the rubber tire covering replacing the sharp- 
pointed nail, or spike. 

“The jack, of course, is of regular height 
used for this purpose, and it can be made ad- 
justable in every respect just as the usual jack 
is made.” 

A later letter from Mr. Shafer conveys some 
additional information, particularly with regard 
to the rubber top of the jack. On this point, 
Mr. Shafer says: 

“Lately our manager, John T. Creith, con- 
ceived the idea of getting sample pieces of new 
tires from a local tire concern, instead of using 
pieces of old tires, so he now has new pieces on 
the jack, with full tread, which helps very much. 

“The men feel that they can handle lumber 





Home-made piling jack in yard of John |. Shafer Hardwood Co., South Bend, 


covered top, instead of a spike, preventing injury to lumber 


of inquiries as to where jacks that would not 
mar the lumber could be obtained. To the sur- 
~ of the editors, the standard lists of wood 
andling machines and appliances disclosed no 
device of exactly the desired character, and 
efforts to trace the subject back through to 
its quoted source proved fruitless, so far as 
eliciting any definite information was concerned. 

Therefore, feeling that the point raised was 
an important one, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
proceeded, on its own initiative to endeavor 
to find out how individual hardwood lumbermen 
were meeting this problem (of avoiding the 
marring of stock by jack marks), and we were 
particularly fortunate in securing the ready 
response and co-operation of John I. Shafer, 
president of the John I. Shafer Hardwood Co., 
South Bend, Ind., who wrote that his concern 
was successfully ‘using a home designed jack, 
of which he enclosed three photographs, here 
reproduced. Mr. Shafer explained: 

“The jack, of course, is braced on four sides 
so as to keep it steady on the ground. The 
important feature is that the center post is 
rounded at the top, then a section of an old 
Ford tire is looped over the top and nailed 
against the side to hold it. The rubber will 
hold the lumber in place on the jack almost 
as effectively as a sharp metal. point or spike 
would, and-it gives absolute security against 
damaging the lumber that is being handled. 

“Anyone familiar with the construction of 


Ind. It has a rubber- 


easier with this type of jack than with the one 
center sticker type, and, of course, it is needless 
to say that jack marks are a thing of the past 
so far as we are concerned. 

“As an old-time inspector I have seen plenty 
of grief from jack marks, and if this idea can 
be of any help to other lumbermen, they are 
free to use it.” 





Book on American Lumberjack 
Proves Best Seller 


The lumber industry welcomed Stewart H. 
Holbrook’s highly interesting book “Holy Old 
Mackinaw,” issued a few months ago, with open 
arms, because it was familiar with both the 
possibilities of a history of the lumberjack and 
the inimitable qualities of the author, a well- 
known writer on lumber and forest topics. But 
the general public, which might be supposed to 
be both ignorant and indifferent to tales of an 
almost extinct race of men, surprised publishers 
and author by the warm welcome awarded this 
book. It has risen rapidly to the status of a 
best seller among non-fiction works, and is 
holding its popularity. This is undoubtedly a 
book of lasting value which any one interested 
in lumber lore or American tradition should 
have on his shelves. It may be purchased from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
price of $2.50. 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 


~~ 
CRIIFIEO 
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OAK FLOORING 
BUSINESS-BUILDER FOR DEALERS 


Dealers in all yas the —" s 
gr trade on olen 

OORING. Its La of — and tex- 
ture, its beauty of color and grain, have made it a 
favorite of dealers, builders and home-owners. Made 
of selected Arkansas Oak, it is brought to perfection 
by up-to-the-minute manufacturing. You'll be proud 
to sell ““DIXIE BRAND’ Oak Flooring. Back it with 
Lae & stron _ guarantee. Leam te its extra 


qu i the service we give. WRITE FOR FREE 
AMP PRICES AND INFORMATION TODAY. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200-. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK ARK. 


Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture -- 


HARDWOODS éiw, Tues 
CYPRESS -- 


YELLOW 4454— sort snom 
PINE me etd 


Yard Items Treated -- 
¢ MIXED CARS ¢ 
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MISS. 








We take this means of announcing to 
the trade that we are now cutting a con- 
siderable quantity of exceptionally nice 
Yellow Pine, and will be in a position 
to serve the trade-in straight or mixed 
cars in both Hardwoods and Pine. 


We particularly solicit inquiries for B 
and better kiln-dried Finish and No. . 
and bettér Dimension and Boards 4” t 
12”, and especially small dense nt Mo 
without heart specifications. We can cut 
lengths up to 24’. 


Eastman- Gardiner 











HARDWOOD CO. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 





SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


THMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 
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ADMINISTRATOR DEFINES CLASSES 
EXEMPT FROM WAGE-HOUR ACT 


WasHincton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Regulations 
defining the five classes of executive, adminis- 
trative, professional, local retailing and outside 
salesmen personnel which are exempt from the 
application of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
were issued today by Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor Elmer F. Andrews, these to become effec- 
tive on his signing them and their publication 
in the Federal Register : 


Executive and Administrative 


“The term ‘employee employed in a bona fide 
executive and administrative ... capacity’ shall 
mean any employee whose primary duty is the 
management of the establishment, or a custom- 
arily recognized department thereof, in which 
he is employed, and who customarily and regu- 
larly directs the work of other employees 
therein, and who has the authority to hire and 
fire other employees, or whose suggestions and 
recommendations as to the hiring and firing and 
as to the advancement and promotion or any 
other change of status of other employees will 
be given particular weight, and who customarily 
and regularly exercises discretionary powers, 
and who does no substantial amount of work of 
the same nature as that performed by non- 
exempt employees of the employer, and who is 
compensated for his services at not less than $30 
(exclusive of board, lodging or other facilities) 
for a work week. 


Professional Employees 


“The term ‘employee employed in a bona fide 
. . . profesional . . . capacity’ shall mean any 
employee 


“(a) who is customarily and regularly en- 
gaged in work. 

“1. Predominantly intellectual and varied in 
character as opposed to routine menial, manual, 
mechanical or physical work, and 

“2. Requiring the consistent exercise of dis- 
cretion and judgment both as to the manner and 
time of performance, as opposed to work sub- 
ject to active direction and supervision, and 


“3. Of such a character that the output pro- 
duced or the result accomplished can not be 
standardized in relation to a given period of 
time, and, 

“4. Based upon educational training in a spe- 
cially organized body of knowledge as distin- 
guished from a general academic education and 
from an apprenticeship and from training in the 
performance of routine menial, manual mechan- 
ical or physical process in accordance with a 
previously indicated or standardized formula, 
plan or procedure, and, 


“(b) Who does no substantial amount of work 
of the same nature as that performed by non- 
exempt employees of the employer. 


Retail Employees 


“The term ‘employee employed in a bona fide 
. .. local retailing capacity’ shall mean any em- 
ployee who customarily and regularly is engaged 
in making retail sales the greater part of which 
are in intrastate commerce, or who performs 
work immediately incidental thereto, such as 
the wrapping or delivery of packages, and who 
does no substantial amount of work of the same 
nature as that performed by non-exempt em- 
ployees of the employer. 


Outside Salesmen 


“The term ‘employee employed . .. in the 
capacity of outside salesman’ shall mean any 
employee who customarily and regularly per- 
forms his work away from his employer’s 
place or places of businesss, who is customarily 
and regularly engaged in making sales as de- 
fined in section 3 (k) of the Act and who does 
no substantial amount of work of the same na- 
ture as that performed by non-exempt employees 
of the employer.” 


ADMINISTRATION, INTERPRETATION 
HAMPERED BY LACK OF FUNDS 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 19.—Thousands of 
questions about the Fair Labor Standard Act 
will have to remain unanswered when the law 
becomes effective Oct. 24, it was decided today 
by officials ‘charged with its enforcement. In- 
quiries are coming into the office of Elmer F. 
Andrews, administrator, at the rate of 1,000 
daily, and the staff has neither time nor funds 
to answer them. While Congress appropriated 
$400,000 for first operations, Mr. Andrews de- 
clared that much more would be needed to do 
the best possible job of interpreting the Act 
The original allocation presumably was to last 
until the beginning of the next fiscal year, July 
1. A supplemental appropriation, discussed by 
Mr. Andrews and his officials, can not be made 
available until about March 1. The Washing- 
ton staff totals eighty, including only four law- 
yers. Twelve regional offices will not be set up 
until additional money becomes available. Only 
one industry committee, empowered to recom- 


mend a minimum wage higher than the statutory | 


25-cent level, has been appointed. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Both Have Plans for Stimulating Construction 
--With a Little More Co-operation in Sight 


[By American LuMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Officials of 
the Public Works Administration report that 
nearly 2,500 projects, involving an aggregate 
cost of upward of $550,000,000, already have 
reached the construction stage as a result of 
the speed-up of the big 1938 public works pro- 
gram. The drive now is to get all non-Fed- 
eral projects under way before Jan. 1 next, the 
deadline set by Congress for the start of all 
non-Federal projects approved under this pro- 


Mr. Ickes and his associates deserve a pat 
on the back for their persistent drive to make 
the dirt fly and get unemployed workers back 
on the job, both at construction sites and mate- 
rial plants, and, if they seem to take a generous 
degree of pride in progress made to date, few 
will be disposed to quarrel with them. To get 
2,500 projects scattered throughout the entire 
country under way in four months is a very 
real accomplishment. According to the PWA 
records, only 29 projects were started within 
the first four months last year, while during 


the same period of 1936 only one project actu- 
ally got under way. Of course, in the earlier 
instances, that Jan. 1 deadline did not rise up 
to impel the cutting of all possible red tape and 
the utmost speed consistent with practical 
efficiency. 


May Get Votes by Putting People to Work 


The powers that be have not overlooked the 
fact that on Nov. 8 a new House of Repre- 
sentatives and one-third of the United States 
Senate will be chosen by the people. In fact, 
“we the people” have a distinct recollection that 
a very stout effort was made to prevent the 
nomination of certain Democratic senators who 
had displeased the Administration. Even so, 
Mr. Ickes and his associates can be given full 
credit for sincerely wanting to get people back 
to work as quickly as possible and the wheels 
of industry turning. And a wholly different 
Administration in power here doubtless would 
not have been unmindful of the political impli- 
cations. Political governments such as we have 


are not in the habit of overlooking such matters. 


Government and Business Disposed to 
Co-operate 


Meanwhile, with some of the large utility 
companies showing a disposition to yield a bit, 
the country may before long awaken some 
bright morning to discover that industry, busi- 
ness and Government are really ‘beginning to 
get together again—at least that they are no 
longer holding aloof and making faces at each 
other. What is most needed right now, appar- 
ently, is a disposition to co-operate actively on 
both sides. Co-operation never was much of 
a success if confined only to one side, with the 
other side doing all the prodding and name- 
calling. If a modern Solomon could just drop 
in for a moment or two and instill a bit of 
wisdom and common horse sense inte both 
camps, the pile of rocks that has been blocking 
the highway would quickly evaporate. 

Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator of the new 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
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of Labor, continues to tackle his job in a calm 
and reasonable manner. To date his conduct 
of his important office has been reassuring to 
industry. The law does not become operative 
until Oct.'24, and many knots and tangles are 
sure to develop as the machinery for its enforce- 
ment begins to turn. If affected industry 
approaches these bumps in the spirit so far 
displayed by Mr. Andrews, the number of jars 
and misunderstandings should be materially 
lessened. 

In fact, various and sundry other highly- 
placed officials might, with profit to all parties, 
well take a leaf out of Mr. Andrews’ book in 
dealing with the problems of industry and 
business. More reason and less temper would 
help a whole lot all around. 


STIMULATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
PLANNED BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—A _ two-day 
construction industry conference, called by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, got 
under way this morning at the headquarters of 
the national chamber, with an address of wel- 
come by John W. O’Leary, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of that organization, to the 
several hundred assembled delegates of inter- 
ested’ groups. 

The conference was promoted by the con- 
struction and civic development department of 
the national chamber, of which F. Stuart Fitz- 
patrick is manager. The purposes of the con- 
ference, as outlined by the program committee, 
are: 

To emphasize the importance to the con- 
struction industry and to the public of private 
construction and its recovery, if the indus- 
try is to prosper on a permanent basis. 

To bring to the attention of the industry 
and of the public, promotional plans which 
responsible groups in the industry are using 
to stimulate private construction work. 

To provide an opportunity for public dis- 
cussion of the obstacles which need to be 
overcome to release the normal volume of 
private work. 

To emphasize again the essentially local 
character of construction and the need for 
co-ordination of local efforts to stimulate pri- 
vate construction. 

The national chamber has co-operated closely 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and with the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and other building material 
groups in seeking to stimulate healthy activity 
in the private construction field throughout the 
country. 

At the afternoon session today, Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, was warmly ap- 
plauded as he reported on the progress of the 
National Small Homes Demonstration Program, 
in which building material groups generally have 
co-operated and are co-operating actively, and 
outlined briefly the program for 1939. 

The conference likewise showed a lively in- 
terest in a speech by C. I. Cheyney, president of 
the Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va., who 
outlined local efforts to stimulate private resi- 
dential construction, and told of the success of 
the building program launched by his own com- 
pany. 

(A report of the conference will appear in 
the next issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


Retailers and Wholesalers in the 


New Wage-Hour Setup 
(Continued from Page 29) 
retailers noted above, indicate that the peculiar 
nature of the retail lumber business may result 
in the inclusion of the employees of many yards 
under the Act. 

“An employee employed in a bona fide local 
retailing capacity .. . shall mean any employee 
who customarily and regularly is engaged in 
making retail sales the greater part of which 
are in intrastate commerce.” Does this mean that 
an employee of a retailer located near a State 
line, the greater part of whose sales territory 
lies across it from his yard, is included? And 
the question might arise as to whether a trans- 
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action that included loading lumber at the yard 
on a farmer’s truck, which later would be driven 
by him across the State line to his farm, would 
constitute an intrastate transaction; while de- 
livery of the same material by the retailer’s 
truck would be interstate. 

Further in the same definition of “employee 
engaged in a bona fide local retailing capac- 
ity,” the Administrator rules that such employee 
is one “who does no substantial amount of 
work of the same nature as that performed by 
non-exempt employees of the same employer.” 
Now planing mill employees of a retail yard 
that served interstate business would appar- 
ently come under the provisions of the Act, and 
it would therefore appear that those who did 
any similar fabricating or assembling work 
would also be included. Of course the line 
must be drawn on a sensible basis, for a car- 
penter who fabricates wood structures is sure 
to be exempt, and use by him of a yard’s plan- 
ing mill machinery, or its use by a retail yard’s 
employee to perform the same operation, could 


hardly be considered as converting the yard into 
a manufacturing establishment. 

The interpretation of the Act may be a 
rather lengthy process, depending as it does 
not merely on the regulations of the Adminis- 
trator but on their acceptance by the courts 
as lawful; but meanwhile the retail lumber- 
man would be well advised to study his individ- 
ual position carefully to avoid violations. In 
view of the many doubts that will arise as to 
the application of the Act, it is reassuring that 
reasonable and sympathetic enforcement is 
promised by the Administrator. 





BuistER Rust—More than 188,400 of the 
327,060 acres of well-stocked and commercially 
important white pine trees in Wisconsin have 
been protected from destruction by blister rust 
disease, according to the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture and Markets, by eradication of 
currant and gooseberry bushes—alternate hosts 
of the disease. Twelve CCC camps are co- 
operating in the program. 








MODERN WOODWORKING -- 
LIKE THIS 





Laminated wood bend of huge arch made from 42 boards, above at left. At right, sanding a bend to 
Note the hole bored to encase a steel shaft which will act as a tension member to 


glass-smoothness. 


take the lateral thrust 


--AND THIS 





The “home-made” drill, at the left, bites cleanly through the massive truss. At right, using an electric 


drill to notch anchor struts of arch bend and purlin 





RESULTS IN ” 


Before so very long the congregation of St. 
Francis Xavier church, 9th and Linden ssts., 
Wilmette, Ill., will be seated in a new edifice. 
Each active member of the church will know 
that it is a beautiful structure and cost approxi- 
mately $250,000 to complete. However, what 
the church members probably never will know 
is—that nearly four months were required: to 
do the woodworking and fabrication so that 
their place of worship would be fitting and safe; 





At right—looking up at the erected trusses, arches 
Wood and the skill of the wood- 
worker are combined in safety and economy. 


and purlins. 


Also, to extreme right, a view showing the anchors 
on the stone walls 
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the. massive arches.and trusses supporting a 
dead weight. of 40,000 ft. or 70 tons of No. 1 
yellow pine. 3x6-inch.T&G -sheathing, plus in- 
sulation and- roofing. 

All of ‘the -wodwerking and fabrication nec- 
essary for the arches and trusses was done by 
the Albany Cabinet Co., Chicago, under the 
supervision of the company’s owner, Nicholas 
Kesslering, who is now past his fiftieth birth- 
day. He has been doing this type of work 
since he was a lad of twelve. Although he has 
been a resident of this country since 1903, when 
he came over from Germany, he has had his 
own firm for a little less than three years. 


The accompanying pictures, taken during the 
fabrication in the plant of the Albany Cabinet 
Co., and during the erection of the church, show 
the vast amount of careful workmanship neces- 
sary to turn out a completed and worthy job. 
McCarthy, Smith & Eppig were the architects; 
all wood carving and modelins were done by 
the well known Fritz Muhlhauser of Chicago; 
the Douglas fir lumber, $5,000 worth, ex- 
clusive of sheathing, trim and moulding, was 
furnished by the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
through Edward Rochford of the company’s 
“downtown” branch at 1168 N. Halsted Street. 


Upper chords of the eight huge trusses in the 
church, with spans 52-ft. across, are timbers, 
16x20 inches, 36-ft. long. These timbers are 
notched to receive struts and web members. 
The laminated arches, two bends to each arch, 
are made up of 42 bent and glued boards, each 
board being 1x12 inches by 26-ft. Purlins are 
of select structural grade Douglas fir and are 
furnished with all necessary anchor bolts, rods, 
angles, straps etc. All wood purlins, and anchors 
resting in the walls, have strips of metal welded 
on each end. 


Steel and iron required for the fabrication in- 
cluding the specially made solid steel rods, three 
and one-half inches diameter, connecting arch 
bends, etc., amounted to twelve tons. The drill 
used to make the holes through the trusses 
and bends is unique in that it was made in the 
shop of the Albany Cabinet Co., and is powered 
by an electric motor. The drill, mounted on a 
steel shaft about twelve feet long, works ac- 
curately through eight feet of wood. 





Urges Use of More Wood in 
School Buildings 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Oct. 15.—With a_ bond 
issue recently approved by Spokane voters for 
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very extensive improvements to city schools, ff 
lumbermen are anxious that timber products ff 


be given full consideration. E. R. Edgerton, 


chairman of the timber products bureau of the f 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, will. appear f 


before the next session of the school board 
to present arguments for the use of wood sash 


and doors, and for the general use of wood ff 


wherever possible. 
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Wood Industries Find Safety 
Programs Pay Dividends 





lost time accident. 
Texas. 





Lewiston, IpAHO, Oct. 13.—In a telegram today to the National Safety Council in its 
Silver Jubilee session, Chicago, to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and to the national headquar- 
ters of the American Red Cross, the Potlatch Forests (Inc.) here, one of the operating units 
of the Weyerhaeuser interests, sent the following message: 

“The Thirteenth of October held no qualms for 600 employees of Potlatch Forests (Inc.), 
when today they passed the national record of 448,900 man hours, since May 24, without a 
Record previously established by the Temple Lumber Co., Pineland, 
This means that among the 600 employees not one has lost time from work since 
the campaign started. The record is for saw mills and planing mills only.” 





Of the 10,000 persons interested in accident 
prevention who attended the Silver Jubilee 
Safety Congress held Oct. 10-14, in Chicago, 
there were approximately one hundred present 
who represented the wood industries. The work 
of the National Safety Council, in staging the 
congress each year and in actively carrying on 
safety work in every field, can be extended yet 
further to take in a greater proportion of the 
wood working industries which include produc- 
tion from the stump to the finished article. 
There are many lumber companies which follow 
a definite safety program and can testify to its 
savings. 

Two afternoon sessionss, for the reading of 
papers dealing with safety campaigns in the 
wood work field, were held during the congress. 
Among the most instructive papers were those 
of Ralph F. Caldwell, Moore & Merklein, 
Shreveport, La., R. C. Barr, director of safety 
for the San Francisco branch of the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., and a report of an 
accident cause survey of the Fraser Co., Ltd., 
Edmundston, N. B. 

Mr. Caldwell’s company handles the safety 
engineering work for Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), Shreveport, La., a company which oper- 
ates ten saw mills in Louisiana, Texas and Ar- 
kansas. Speaking from experience, he dealt with 
“The Elimination of Hazards Peculiar to South- 
ern Saw Mills.” Severity rates of accidents for 
the Frost plants declined from 8.0 in 1934 to 
4.6 in- 1937, while frequency rates dropped from 
66.2 in 1933 to 52.4 in 1937. Hazards of opera- 
tion were divided into five classes with the fol- 
lowing causes: 


Logging—Personal failure 70 percent, haz- 
ardous arrangement, 30 percent; Railroad— 
Handling tools, 74 percent, 26 percent hazard- 
ous arrangement; Saw Mill—Personal failure, 
80 percent, no personal cause, 20 percent; 
Yard—Same percentage as logging; Planing 
Mill—73 percent personal cause, 27 percent 
mechanical cause. 


Safety meetings, run mainly by employees, 
plant improvements by the management and 
careful supervision accounted for the constantly 
lewering record cited by Mr. Caldwell. 

_A report of the woods operations of the 
Fraser Co., brought out the fact that compen- 
sation insurance. caused more accidents to be re- 
ported, but follow-ups on the causes also aided 
in preventing similar accidents and, in many 
cases, saved as much ‘as fifty cents per thousand 
feet in production costs. Selection of workers, 
training and supervision were cited as the most 
effective means of lowering accident totals. 

_ Mr. Barr gave actual, detailed case happen- 
igs Of Accidents die to faulty machinery guards 
and personal causes. In the wood working 
field, he:'said that 55 percent’ of the ‘accidents 
happened to men under’ fifty-five years of age; 
that the manual rip saw accounted for the great- 
est number of accidents. ; 

Discussing safety work at the Southern:Lum- 
mer Co., Warren, Ark., J. A. ‘Crouse, safety di- 
rector, explained to a representative of’ the 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a three-year cam- 
paign had resulted in a 75 percent reduction of 
accidents. Group or departmental safety meet- 
ings are held weekly, with the foreman of the 
department in charge. One employee of the de- 
partment is notified a week in advance and 
makes a five minute talk on safety. Monthly 
meetings are held for the foremen to discuss 
their production problems as far as accidents 
are concerned. There is also a workers’ safety 
committee, with a member from each group, 
which meets once a month. There are safety 
contests conducted by the company with a ten 
dollar prize each month for the best suggestion. 
The plant is divided into two groups, through 
each year, the reds and the blues, and the side 
having the lowest accident rating entertains the 
losing side at a barbecue and outing each Fourth 
of July. The company also publishes a semi- 
monthly mimeograph paper, the content of a 
wide variety to interest to all workers. 

Another company reporting an excellent ac- 
cident record was the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. plant at Hines, Ore., where so far this year 
there have been but two accidents resulting in a 
total loss of but three days’ working time for 
those involved. 

There is no argument against properly con- 
ducted safety work in any branch of the lumber 
industry, and to bring its importance to light, 
associations might well set aside time on their 
annual programs for discussion of compensation 
insurance—following which, humane or not, the 
intention of each company would undoubtedly 
be to lower compensation costs through accident 
prevention. 





Has Airplane Picture Taken of Plant 


Atcouu, S. C., Oct. 17.—At the D. W. Alder- 
man & Sons Co. offices here officials are show- 
ing visitors a new airplane photograph of the 
company’s plant taken recently by a specialist 
in photographs from the air. 

Within the past few years the Alderman 
company has carried out a rather complete 
program of modernization throughout its plant. 
Considerable new equipment was installed and 
two or three new buildings erected. The new 
airplane photograph symbolizes completion of 
this program. 

This company is one of the oldest established 
manufacturers in the Carolina territory and 
produces a complete assortment of Tidewater 
Red Cypress, yellow pine and southern hard- 
woods. In the company’s flooring plant are 
produced end-matched rock gum flooring, pine 
flooring and oak flooring. apres 

In anticipation of improvement in residential 
building and construction generally, during the 
past .several months the company has been 
building up a diversified stock to insure its 
customers immediate shipment of their require- 
ments and now has, an official stated, one of 
the most complete and well-balanced inventories 
ever carried. a's 
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LONG LEAF 
...for Barns 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine, sturdy, strong, 
long-lasting, is THE lumber for Barns, 
Implement Sheds, Hen Houses, Hog 
Houses and other farm structures. Go 
after this business and get your full 
share of it. For ALL structural uses, 
from foundation to roof boards, recom- 
mend and sell Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
We can prompily supply you. 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMB 
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Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
| orders, Let us hear from you, 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 
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prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 
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Building News From Here and There 


Residential Building In- 
creased 52 Percent 
Over September, 1937 


Residential building made further marked 
advances in September, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation.’ Contracts awarded last 
month for dwelling accommodations of all kinds 
in the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains 
amounted to $99,574,000, compared with $65,- 
590,000 in September, 1937, and with $99,732,- 
000 in August of this year. The increase over 
September, 1937, was 52 percent, and the daily 
average of September contracts was somewhat 
higher than the August daily average, whereas 
there is usually a seasonal decline in September. 

Two outstanding large projects swelled the 
September residential total, both in New York 
City. One was the Red Hook housing project, 
first to be started under the new Federal public 
housing program, contracted for at $7,243,000. 
The other was the first unit of the vast invest- 
ment housing project of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, valued at $11,685,000. 
While these two projects were of exceptional 
character in the September record, both are 
forerunners of similar public and private hous- 
ing projects to come. Together, they accounted 
for nearly $19,000,000 of the $34,000,000 in- 
crease over September, 1937. Of the fifteen 
districts making up the 37 States territory, nine 
besides the Metropolitan New York area 
showed residential contract increases over the 
corresponding period of last year. The month’s 
record included 10,090 new single-family houses, 
compared with 8,373 contracted for during Sep- 
tember, 1937. 

Recovery progress in residential building is 
shown in the 1938 record by quarters. The 
dollar volume of contracts in the first quarter 
ran 33 percent behind the first quarter of 1937; 
the second quarter of this year ran 15 percent 
behind; but the third quarter ran 30 percent 
larger in residential volume than the third quar- 
ter of last year. At the end of September, the 
cumulative dollar volume of residential con- 
tracts for this year was only 7 percent behind 
the figure for the first nine months of 1937. 

There has-been no seasonal let-up in the flow 
of mortgage-insurance applications to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. The volume of 
mortgages selected for appraisal continued 
through September at the rate, established last 
March, of $22,000,000 a week. Mortgages ac- 
cepted for insurance by the F. H. A. continued 
at the rate of $15,000,000 a week. With these 
indications of continued small-house building, 
increased financing of large-scale private rental 
projects, and a huge public housing program 
barely started, the prospect for residential build- 
ing during the remainder of 1938 and, at the 
very least, through the first half of 1939, ap- 
pears exceedingly good. 


"Shine for '39" Committee 
Urges City to Spruce Up 


* 

for Fair 
San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—The home 
modernization program of the newly reorganized 
Construction Industries Section of the San 
Francisco Chamber of ‘Commerce will be 
launched on Oct. 18. A vigorous campaign will 
be pushed in co-operation with the civic com- 
mittee, “Shine for '39,” to make the city con- 
scious of a cleaning up and modernizing of home 

for exposition year. 

Charles Cadman, Pacific Coast Aggregates 
(Inc.), is chairman of the construction indus- 
tries section. Other officials are Marsden 





Blois, vice president Bank of America; R. T. 
Stevens, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; Clark 
Weyland, Producers Council, and Fritz Dett- 
mann, Allen & Dettmann Lumber Co. 

P. T. Farnsworth, California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the advertising commit- 
tee of the section. He is assisted by J. H. Quire, 
Bank of America, and Lester Johnson. 

Louis LeHane is secretary-manager of the 
section. 

Committees have been appointed to cover such 
matters as legislation, modernization, construc- 
tion methods and municipal projects. 


Vancouver's First Solid Walls 
Attract Much Interest 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 15.—British Colum- 
bia’s first example of “solid cedar” construction 
is advancing rapidly to completion, and is pro- 
viding a new project of interest to architects, 
builders and the trade generally. It is a new 
$10,000 residence being erected at 2657 South- 
west Marine Drive, Vancouver, B. C., by Mar- 
well Construction Co. (Ltd.), 425 Howe Street, 
from plans prepared by Architect Harry Bar- 
ratt, 850 West Hastings Street. 

It is an unusually interesting modern colonial 
design, employing long, low lines with an 
overall size of 70 feet by 35.6 feet, one story 
in height. Part basement only is excavated for 
recreation room, storage and heating. 

All walls, exterior and partition, are being 
erected in solid cedar tongue and groove core, 
2% inches thick. While this is the first ex- 
perience of the contracting trade here with this 
type of wall, it is believed that with power 
saws it can be erected as quickly, or more 
speedily than the usual framing. It does offer 
an opportunity for some measure of prefabrica- 
tion if any number of units are undertaken at 
one time. 

Probably its chief point of interest, how- 
ever, is in the exceptional insulating values 
offered. Crane (Ltd.), whose engineers have 
planned the hot water heating system, believe 
it will prove to offer a high degree of economy. 
A smaller heating unit will be installed than 
might otherwise be used, and there will be 
considerable less radiation required. Additional 
insulation will be used only for ceiling areas. 
Hand split cedar shakes have been specified for 
the roof. 

There will be eight rooms on the one floor, 
with a large living room, whose floor will be 
on a lower. level,, and a den, each of which 
will have a fireplace. There will be a master 
bedroom and bath en suite, two additional 








bedrooms and maid’s room, served by a second 
bathroom, a kitchen, dining room and laundry. 

Two-car garage will be attached. Exteriors 
will be finished in 12-inch cedar siding, brick 
being employed on three sides of the living 
room wing. Main entrance will employ glass 
brick for decorative effect. 


September Building Permits 
in Chicago and Suburbs 
Total $6,122,176 


An increase of 20 percent over September of 
1937 in suburban building in the Chicago region 
is shown in the monthly survey for the same 
month this year. The total for the month this 
year in the sixty-eight communities was 
$3,081,477, compared to $2,463,834 twelve 
months ago. Added to the suburban figure is 
$2,440,699 which was issued in permits in Chi- 
cago, for a grand total of $6,122,176 during 
the month. The permits issued in the suburbs 
during September numbered 229 and represented 
homes to cost an estimated $1,676,892. These 
figures are in comparison to 211 permits repre- 
senting $1,424,392 for September of 1937. If 
the fall months of the past two years serve to 
indicate what will happen this season, home 
building should continue through October and 
November and even into December. 


Building New Plant to Produce 
Shingle Surfacing 


Contracts for the design and construction of 
a new plant for the Staso Milling Co., subsi- 
diary of Central Commercial Co., manufacturer 
of minerals for surfacing shingles, at Somer- 
ville, N. J., have been awarded to the Austin 
Co., New York City. The project, which em- 
braces nine buildings having concrete founda- 
tions, roofs and siding of corrugated steel and 
requiring 300 tons of structural steel, will repre- 
sent an overall investment, including land and 
equipment, of several hundred thousand dollars. 
The company is establishing this new plant to 
improve service to roofing manufacturers in the 
vicinity. A careful survey of the middle east- 
ern States preceded selection of the site at 
Somerville. :. 








House of Many Remodelings 


Here’s a picture of the most often remod- 
eled and rebuilt frame house to be found on 
the entire North Side of Chicago, according to 
J. L. Graff, a Park Ridge (Ill.) resident. 

Two years ago, says Mr. Graff, a Mr. 


Wright came here from Lancaster County, Pa., 
selected an old house which had been stand- 
ing for many years at 231 North Prospect ave- 
nue, and remodeled it for a private residence. 
Folks who watched the transformation said 
the place was one of the most attractive dwell- 
ings in town. 


The house was lifted up all 





In the center of - the 
south side had been 
built a one-story side 
entrance-way. The 
new owner built on 
the top a_ second 
story and joined it to 
the roof above. A 
bath room was added 
to the second story 





around, and on the side of the entrance a one 


story structure, serving as a doorway, was 
built. 

Some time this year William Bump, of Park 
Ridge, secured the property and made arrange- 
ments to remodel it. He built a second story 
on top of the doorway, and extended the roof 
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(to connect with the roof of the house), pro- 
viding for a bath room. On the north side of 
the house a new kitchen was built. Three 
dormer windows were added to the south side. 

This house adjoins a residence built by Rob- 
ert W. Mohring, manager of the Edward 
Hines Lumber yard in Park Ridge. 





September Door Production 


September marked the first month this year 
in which production and shipments of stock 
sash, doors, and frames exceeded the volume of 
a comparable month of 1937, according to in- 
formation just released by the National Door 
Manufacturers’ Association. Production was 19 
percent above September of last year, in addi- 
tion to being 4 percent ahead of August, 1938, 
the previous high month of the current year. 
Shipments topped September, 1937 by 11 per- 
cent and August of this year by 14 percent, 
establishing a record month for 1938 to date. 





New orders received during September 
dropped off 12 percent from the August vol- 
ume, but recorded a huge expansion over Sep- 
tember, 1937, the gain amounting to 85 percent. 

The Association’s composite index of pro- 
duction stood at 42.9 as of Oct. 1, compared 
with 67.0 at the same time last year. 





Reno Builds Many Homes 


Reno, Nev., Oct. 15.—Records of the FHA in- 
dicate that Nevada has led the nation in Fed- 
eral housing projects per capita. In Reno 
alone, homes are going up at the rate of about 
one a day, and sixty-two now are under con- 
struction. For a town of only 20,000 people, 
this is an excellent showing. This home build- 
ing activity in Reno and other sections of Ne- 
vada is creating a good local market for mills 
in nearby territory, as-it gives these plants an 
opportunity to move much of their building 
lumber. 4 7% 





Government Plus Public 
; -- ‘8 

Buys Much *"WPA" Lumber 

WasuinctTon, D. C.,-Oct..17—WPA _ expen- 
ditures for material and equipment during the 
past three years, June 1935 through June 1938, 
amounted to $700,000,000,, according to recent 
announcement. Of this amount, lumber and 
lumber products, exclusive of furniture, ab- 
sorbed 11.2 percent or $78,085,000. The total 
represents combined expenditures of Federal 
and sponsors’ funds. 





Sand Prices Drop in Price War 


LoulIsvILLE, Ky., Oct. 17.—A price war among 
Louisville sand companies has cut sand and 
gravel prices from $1.20 to about 45 cents a 
ton. Local contractors estimated that the new 
prices would result in a saving of about $90 for 
persons building $5,000 frame dwellings. Con- 
tractors disagreed as to the cause of the price 
cutting. 


American fiumberman 


New Garage Door for Low-Cost . 


e e 
Building 

An upward-acting garage door for the volume 
market of the low-cost building field is now 
available to lumber dealers, according to an 
announcement by Henry Siess, president of the 
Crawford Door Co., Detroit, Mich., holder of 
the patents and manufacturer of the hardware 
unit. The door will be marketed through mill- 
work distributors, retail lumber dealers and 
outlets of the door company under the trade 
name Craw-Fir-Dor. The following fir door 
manufacturers have been licensed to provide the 
pre-fitted and factory-drilled fir door units and 
to sell the complete door : 

Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Central Door & Plywood 
Corp., Portland, Ore.; Clear Fir Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Harbor Plywood Corp., Ho- 
quiam, Wash.; M. &.M. Woodworking Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Monarch Door Co., Tacoma, 





Illustrations of the 
Craw-Fir-Dor. Needs 
no headroom and is 
fool-proof. Improved, 
upward-acting, it opens 
itself when the catch 
is loosened. 
installed 


Easily 





Wash.; Northwest Door Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, Wash.; 
Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corp., Tacoma, Wash. 


The manufacturers sell the Craw-Fir-Dor at 
established resale prices, and the consumer will 
pay $28 plus a freight charge from the nearest 
distributing point. There are liberal discounts 
for the distributor and dealer. The Fir Door 
Institute, Tacoma, Wash., is handling the pro- 
motion and advertising of the door. 

The manufacturers will build the fir door 
units to exact specifications and the Crawford 
Door Co., will furnish the packaged hardware 
in units. The complete door will be assembled 
at the warehouses of sash and door distributors 
and furnished to dealers. 


The new door, equally adaptable to new 
building market as well as replacing old doors, 
is simple and permanent, eliminating the ex- 
pense of maintenance. It can be installed in 
one. hour and a half.and is pre-fitted for an 
8x7-ft. opening. No headroom is required and 
only two and three-quarters inches sideroom. 
It passes over the top of a car with ample 
clearance and the garage need be no longer 
than the car. Weatherstrips, mounted on each 
side of the door’ and jamb; provide-a weather- 
tight closure and prevent rattling, warping and 
sagging. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 8 totaled 1,400,902 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 64,286 cars (an increase of 1,279 cars 
above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 24); grain, 84,090 cars; livestock, 36,772 
cars; coal, 266,326 cars; coke, 12,550 cars; ore, 
57,720 cars; merchandise, 320,149 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 559,009 cars. The total loadings 
of the two weeks ended Oct. 8 show an in- 
crease of 65,207 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 24. 
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From This Soft-Textured 
Timber Comes Lumber 
That Can’t Be Beat ! 


These big logs of Ponderosa, cut from high- 
altitude trees, yield lumber of choice quality. 
Lumber that is soft, straight-grained, fine- 
textured. And in our mills at Flagstaff and 
McNary this pine is given the quality and 
refinement of modern precision manufacture. 
Here is a quality lumber line that meets prac- 
tically every building and industrial need in 
Ponderosa Pine. 


Our Mixed Car Service for Dealers includes 
all Building Items—Dimension, Siding, Interior 
Trim, “Apache Brand” Mouldings, Ceiling. 
Casing, Base, Lath, Selects, Common. 


Industrial Buyers: Let us supply you with Pat- 
tern Specialties, Cut Stock, Cut-to-length Crat- 
ing, Box Shook, Shop Lumber and Industrial 
Items. 


Let us have your inquiries and orders. 


UTHWE 
LUMBER | 
y TMILLS INC 







Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. 


McNary, Arizona 


N Mills at Fla ff 
we McNary, — 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— * oO Eth econtative 
CHICAGO — ” fiancger phone, Supertor 900% 


NEW YORK ~ ** Bione. Vandersit seae7” 
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Big Mill to Cut Fine Stand of California Pines 


FEATHER FAa.is, CA.ir., Oct. 15.—The only 
large new sawmill plant under construction at 
present in California—which is to have a 
capacity of 150,000 feet on a single 8-hour shift, 
or 300,000 feet on a two-shift basis—is that of 
the Feather River Pine Mills (Inc.), at Feather 
Falls, in the famous Feather River Canyon, 
about 24 miles from Oroville. It will be prac- 
tically a twelve months’ operation. The timber, 
located in the famous Feather River pine dis- 
trict, consists largely of sugar pine, Ponderosa 
pine, and some Douglas fir. This company is 
the successor to the Hutchinson Lumber Co., 
originally established and operated in Oroville 
until its large plant was destroyed by fire. A. H. 
Land, of Oroville, is president of the Feather 
River Pine Mills (Inc.) 

Construction is moving along toward comple- 
tion, under charge of Charles B. Sewall and it 
is expected that the plant will be ready for 
operation by Jan. 1. President Land is on the 
job at Feather Falls daily, as is his son, Charles 
H. Land, a vice president of the company. The 


erg 


company has been operating a small mill in the 
timber, cutting much of the lumber needed for 
constructing the new plant. The buildings 
throughout are of the heaviest type, and the 
finest of sawmill machinery is being installed. 
The main sawmill building is of especially heavy 
timber construction, everything well bolted, and 
most of the sawmill machinery has been in- 
stalled, including the two band mills, one a 
10-foot Filer & Stowell mill, and the other a 
9-foot Prescott. The company’s logging rail- 
road has been reconditioned, new ties having 
been put in, and the woods set-up is ready to 
supply the mill. The company is sparing no 
effort to make itself one of the more important 
operations of the sugar pine district. 


Slabs with Bark Provide Fine 


Insulation 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Oct. 15.—As may be 
noted from accompanying illustration showing 
an exterior view of the offices of the Sacra- 


mento Box & Lumber Co., of this city, siding is 
of Ponderosa pine bark. This type of siding 
with slabs from logs is produced in the com- 
pany’s mill and has been successfully used by 
builders in Sacramento Valley. 

The slabs are edged at the mill at the time 
they are sawn, and then piled and seasoned 
for one year before shipping. In this way 
any slabs on which the bark might loosen, show 
that development before shipping from the mill, 
and are culled out. The tight-bark slabs, vary- 
ing in thickness from two inches to considerably 
more than that, furnish a wall extremely high 
in insulation value. On a hot day in Sacra- 
mento the interior of the Sacramento Box & 
Lumber Co.’s office is found to have about 15 
degrees lower temperature than that outside the 
building. 

The Sacramento Box & Lumber Co. has an 
uptodate distributing yard and box factory, and 
also a cut-stock plant in Sacramento, with a 
sawmil] 83 miles distant on the Placerville- 
Tahoe highway. 





a left—Rear view of new plant of Feather River Pine Mills (Inc.), Feather Falls, Calif. Note the unusual width and roominess 
of this building, now nearing completion. Lower left—Main building under construction. Upper right—One of the new band mills, 
just installed. Lower right—General office of Sacramento Box & Lumber Co., Sacramento, Calif. 





Uses "Flier" for Log Loading; 


Novel Vessel Loader 


OAKLAND, Catir., Oct. 17—On_ Sept. 26 the 
steamer Port Orford began discharging 600,000 
feet of redwood lumber at the Municipal Pier 
here. This represents the first shipment by 
water from the Rockport Redwood Co., of 
Rockport, Calif., and was destined for the com- 
pany’s storage yard in Oakland. The vessel 
was loaded through the use of a novel loading 
rig that was developed especially for the Rock- 
port plant, and is the only one of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast. The Rockport Redwood Co. 
is now sawing about 2,800,000 feet per month, 
but is logging considerably more than that, so 
has built up a good surplus of logs, and it 
has a little over 10,000,000 feet of manufactured 
lumber in the yard. 

F. C. Kilpatrick, general manager of the 
Rockport Redwood Co., has announced the ap- 
a of William. E,. Lawson as assistant 
resident manager at Rockport. The new assist- 


ant manager is the son of the well known 
logger, Port Lawson, known particularly in the 
redwood district and along the Pacific Coast 
as the builder of the “Lawson Flier” or, as it 
is sometimes called, the “Greenwood Flier.” 
This system of logging involves remote control 
in loading from the mainline across the steep 
sided valleys. It has proved to be of special 
value in preventing excessive breakage on rough 
ground. The Rockport Lumber Co. has in- 
stalled this method of logging, and is using it to 
advantage in parts of its timber where the 
ground is excessively rough. 

Ralph M. Rounds, of Wichita, Kan., and 
Vancouver, B. C., is president of the Rockport 
Redwood Co.; F. C. Kilpatrick, San Francisco, 
is general manager, and J. S. Ross, Jr., is the 
resident manager. 





STEEL RAILS to the amount of approximately 
two million gross tons, sufficient to build a 
track ten thousand miles long, are normally 
purchased each year by the railroads of the 
United States. 


California Concern's Lumber 
Division Moved to Mill 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—The sales 
department of the lumber division of Fruit 
Growers Supply Co., Los Angeles, which has 
been located at 111 Sutter Street, this city, 
will be located at the company mill in Susan- 
ville, Calif., after Nov. 1, 1938, according to 
an announcement here. The division is owned 
and operated by members of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. ‘ Lumber operations 
center in the Susanville area. 

D. S. Painter, general manager of the lumber 
division; 'George Cone, sales manager, and 
R. R. Steel, assistant sales manager, will leave 
San Francisco and take up their -duties - at 
Susanville. Mr. Painter in addition will assume 
the duties of resident manager of the Susan- 
ville plant, replacing Earl B. Birmingham, 
who held the position for fifteen years. Mr. 
Birmingham resigned to take over the manage- 
ment of a redwood company, the name of which 
has not been announced. 
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Believes Second Cutting 
Will Develop Higher 
Grades 


Prescott, ArK., Oct. 17—Perhaps nowhere 
in the South is greater interest being mani- 
fested in timber conservation and _ intelligent 
reforestation than in Nevada County, Arkansas, 
where gradually farmers and small timberland 
owners are beginning to realize that profits can 
be derived from their timberland through selec- 
tive cutting, without endangering the future 
fertility of the soil. Leading in this conserva- 
tion movement, in co-operation with both the 
State and U. S. Forest Services, is the Ozan 
Lumber Co., which not only is practicing selec- 
tive cutting and modern reforestation on its 
own large holdings, but is undertaking a similar 
program on the lands of private timber owners 
who are willing to extend this co-operation. 
Discussing this program with a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Hubert Whit- 
aker, secretary of the Ozan Lumber Co., said 
that in addition to the 60,000 acres owned by 
the company, on which it is growing timber, 
there is available to its plants approximately 
100,000 acres owned by farmers and other in- 
dividuals, which lands gradually will come 
under some system of forest management such 
as the company is advocating. 

The Ozan Lumber Co. at its Delight mill 
is cutting selectively from lands of the South- 
ern Kraft Corp., where there is available. ap- 
proximately 40,000 to 50,000 acres. Under this 
plan the trees are spotted and designated for 
cutting, depending upon size and whether or 
not the area should be thinned. Usually such 
trees are cut down to 14 inches in diameter at 
the stump. The company expects to cut from 
these lands for a period of four years, and then 
in eight to ten years will go over the land 
again, cutting such timber as has grown to 
saw log size. 

It is Mr. Whitaker’s opinion that the second 
cutting should develop a better grade of timber 
because of the thinning and cutting out of de- 
fective trees on the first operation, in the same 
manner in which the Ozan company is handling 
its own land. 

One of the Nevada County land owners who 
has benefited by the Ozan Lumber Co.’s selec- 
tive timber cutting program is Claude Louder- 
milk, who is located on Route 1 out of Pres- 
cott, and who admits that the good results of 
the program were a revelation to him. In 
this connection, Mr. Loudermilk said: 


“T did not realize that I could harvest so 
much timber from my land, and at the same 
time maintain the desired density of the residual 
stand. When I turned my forest holdings over 
to the forestry department of the Ozan Lumber 
Co., I enabled myself to make a profit and at 
the same time my land was left in a condition 
so that in another six years I can repeat the 
cutting process for another profit.” 


The Prescott Daily News is lending helpful 
co-operation to this forestry program through 
the frequent publication of articles pointing out 
the benefits to the land owner of selective cut- 
ting and scientific management of timberlands. 

The Ozan Lumber Co. operates mills at Pres- 
cott and Delight, and through its selective cut- 
ting program: is assured a timber supply for 
many years to come. 





Pays Tribute to Memory of 
Sawmill Employees 


Livincston, TEx., Oct. 17.—Placing of an 
order for 148 grave markers by the W. T.-Car- 
ter & Bro. Lumber Co., of Camden, has revealed 
the plans of that company to place a monument 
over every unmarked grave of deceased mem- 

s of sawmill families in Pine Grove Ceme- 
tery. The placing of the mounments was said 
by a company official to be a symbol of appre- 
ciation for the mill’s employees. 
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SELL THE MATERIAL THAT DOES 3 JOBS 


TEMLOK DELUXE 


Ypsulales -Decotalles aa Quels Meise 





Comrort, Quiet, AND Beauty are built into the ceiling of 
this auditorium of the Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., with white Temlok De Luxe! Sold by DeJarnet Supply 
Company; Wholesaler, Willingham Tift Lumber Company. 


EALERS who push Armstrong’s 

Temlok De Luxe have a 3-way 
sales advantage. For in this one interior 
finish are combined the three features 
customers want: Color for decoration; 
insulation for fuel-saving and comfort; 
and noise-quieting for better acoustics. 


Because it is a highly efficient’ fibre- 
board insulation, Temlok De Luxe cuts 
down fuel consumption in winter, gives 
greater comfort in summer. Its factory- 
applied colors—ash, coral, cream, green, 
walnut, and white—form beautiful 
interiors, suitable for any type of build- 
ing. And because it absorbs sound, it 
reduces noise levels—an important fac- 


tor for schools, churches, theaters, and 
many other types of building interiors. 


Get the full story of Armstrong’s 
Temlok De Luxe, and how it 
can help you to build profitable 
sales. Fill in coupon and mail. 





' 
' 
' ArmstronG CorK Propucts Company 


Building Materials Division 
987 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete information 
about Temlok De Luxe Interior Finishes. 
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Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 


LATH TEMSEAL SHEATHING 
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Octo 
drel and Hyatt roller bearings on the carriage 
j 5 axles, making them lighter running, more effi- 
' cient, and permitting the use of lighter power guit 
e re S dC ht fo YW without loss in capacity. For greater portabil- of t! 
ity, Frick has reduced the weight of its mills, paid 
at the same time maintaining strength and a 
New Asphalt Shingle With Thick Butt New Specifications For Gysum durability. A circular has also just been issued pes 
° ° dL thi on the Frick two-saw trimmer, available in ae 
Has Wood Grain Effect Plastering an arning 18 and 20 foot lengths. The catalog and circu- pace 
The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, Available from the Gypsum Association, 211 ar are available on request. There is no obli- . 
N. Y., is now marketing a textured, thick-butt, West Wacker Drive, Chicago, is a digest of ation. regt 
square-tab asphalt shingle which is said to com- the new standard specifications for gypsum plas- . , be | 
pare favorably in appearance with more expen- tering and lathing, as approved by the American Compressed Air Equipment for the 
sive asbestos cement products. The single, pro- Standards Association. These specifications Timber S d Loa Splitt of t 
duced in recognition of an increasing demand represent the first American Standards for plas- imbper oaw an Og soplitrer pres 
for wood grain effects, is available in 12x36-inch tering and lathing and are of interest to every- Introduction of two new pieces of modern pe 
and 14x36-inch sizes in a variety of colors and one specifying, selling and erecting these ma- equipment for the lumber industry has been 
color blends. Other new and improved prod-  terjals. Arrangements are also being made by announced by the Davey Compressor Co., Kent, 
ucts, now being marketed in limited areas, in- the association to print the specifications. Those Ohio. This equipment consists of a pneumatic | 
clude a thick-butt, brick-style of asphalt siding, desiring copies may obtain them gratis on appli- 
cation to the association. 
N 
New Cement Cleaner Is Safe, = 
Easy to Use, and Economical men 
The Magnus Chemical Co., 13 South Ave., — 
Garwood, N. J., manufacturer of cleaning Kel 
materials, recently issued a folder on Magnus u 
Cement Cleaner, a quick-working, safe and var’ 
economical cleaner, which, according to the fro! 
manufacturer, is far superior to any type liquid only 
solvent, alkali or gasoline method in use. Three : ; he 
pounds of the cleaner to ten gallons of water timber saw and a log splitter, both of which 8 
will make a solution sufficient to clean 100 operate with compressed air. The saw, oper- posed 
ono 4. square feet. Complete details are available ated. by two men, is said by the company, to If 
textured asphalt siding in colonial and thatch without obligation from the company. do more work than four pairs of expert cross- ae 
designs, and a textured asphalt shingle in a cut shw operators. It can alee be weed under tor 
three-tab, hexagonal design. In the latter prod- : water for pile cutting. The saw is propelled det 
uct, 36x11/3-inches, the manufacturer has made New Catalog and Circular on by one air piston with a rotary automatic air et 
the butts smaller and st the same time achieved Cow tis Enataes Tel valve and contains a built-in oiler which lubri- | his 
a distinct refinement in design. ~~ oy ey ere cates the entire outfit. The frame, lightweight A. 
° ‘ . The Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa., manufac- durable steel tubing, clamps firmly to the tree. it n 
Finance Service on Remodeling Has turer of saw mill machinery since 1870, recently | New saw blades can be inserted instantly. The = 
No Strings Attached issued catalog No. 75, containing descriptions saw, at present, is offered in two standard . 
i an : agg” Seles “halaas ; and illustrations of Frick saw mills and engines. models with respective capacities for cutting 
The United States Gypsum Co., 300 West One of the most important requirements in a two and three foot timber. Larger sizes are 
Adams St., Chicago, has announced a monthly — a 4 TP i Ry : : : : poe 
: erie Ps modern saw mill is the elimination of friction, available on special order. Complete details 
payment plan which places the lumber dealer on. - - : : : ; ; comes rae 
oe eo “ , : insofar as possible. All Frick mills are equipped will be furnished without obligation. Inquiries 
an equal basis with dealers selling so-called lux- ith Timk »sallag--thed- , hould be add d h f 
ury items. The plan applies to any repair or wi imken roller bearings on the saw man- shou e addressed to the manutacturer. 
remodeling job of $2500 or less which meets the 
requirements set up under Sections 1 and 2 of 
Title I of the amended Housing Act. The plan 
has no restrictions regarding materials. The NEW OFFICE IS PINE THROUGHOUT ie 
contractor who uses the plan through a USG 
dealer has complete freedom in choice of ma- 
terials, provided the job meets the finance com- 
pany’s requirements. Neither the dealer nor the T 
contractor are liable for a cent in case of de- doit 
fault. The customer doesn’t have to make a beit 
down payment. His first payment falls due 30 whi 
days after the date of his note. The fiote is Mic 
not executed until the job is completed and ac- one 
cepted by the owner. There is no collection ex- Ter 
pense or problem of slow payment as far as fan 
the dealer is concerned. The dealer receives is n 
his payments from. the finance company and, in itv 
turn, pays the contractor. The dealer benefits be 
because there is less sales resistance, less com- “to 
petition and because he is supplying an attrac- Pu; 
tive service to the consumer. The. plan also a | 
covers cases where the dealer’s customer wishes the 
to purchase the materials and supply his own tow 
labor. Complete details are available from the Ma 
company. the 
. the 
Booklet and Folder as Aids in Ta 
Selecting Residence Hardware gos 
A 48-page, letter size booklet, Residence A modern office building has just been completed by the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., lumber manufactur- pall 
Hardware, has just been issued by P. & F. ing and wholesale firm, North Tonawanda, N. Y. It replaces one destroyed by fire on May 21. Accord- anc 
Corbin, New Britain, Conn., with the purpose jing to R. T. Jones, Jr., the 35x63-ft. building is of colonial design with Norway or Red Pine dimension ton 
of simplifying the task of selecting good hard- ag ee 2 Seth, te welll eat on il insulated with t-inch Fir.T One by 8-inch at 
ware for homes, Clarity of illustration and ‘°F raming and bo e ro and side walls are insulate wi -inch Fir-Tex. One by 8-inch common Th, 
simplicity of description offer a happy relief White pine boards, dressed four sides, are used for the siding. The boards, as may be seen in the nat 
from the involved detail of the usual hardware picture above, are lapped to give the appearance of bungalow siding, but their use instead of regular Th 
catalog. A pocket-size folder, tab-indexed from siding gives a much more substantial appearance. The inside of the building is paneled throughout a 
the center, is also a Corbin production for the in Northern white knotty pine, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 common being used with very little selection for the size poste 
same purpose. Copies of the booklet and folder ‘ ; m . ‘ A pA oug 
may be obtained on request to the manufacturer. of the knot. This obtained a most satisfactory result without the high cost involved in trying to select all 
There is_no obligation. paneling containing uniform knots ae = 
att 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


suit by the employees affected in the amount 
of their unpaid minimum wages or their un- 
paid overtime compensation and, in addition, 
an equal amount as liquidated damages plus 
attorney’s. fees and costs of litigation. 


54. Q@. Will lumber manufacturers be re- 
quired to maintain any special records in 
connection with this law? 


A. The Administrator may prescribe by 
regulation or order the records which must 
be maintained by all employers subject to 
the Act of the persons employed by them and 
of the wages-hours and other conditions and 
practices of employment maintained, and to 
make such reports therefrom as he may re- 
quire. 


Labor Standards Act As It 
Affects Wholesaler 


New York, Oct. 17.—Sid L. Darling, secre- 
tary National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, in response to many requests from 
members as to how they will be affected by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, in a recent bulletin 
has quoted opinion of the association counsel, 
Kelly, Hewitt & Harte, as follows: 


We have examined this bill in light of the 
various inquiries which you have received 
from members. The wholesaler is affected 
only in a few instances. The most important 
point is that the wholesalers should be on 
guard against the purchase of lumber which 
has been produced by a mill which does not 
comply with the Act. 

If he wilfully ships lumber so purchased, 
he will violate the law. This raises a ques- 
tion of what knowledge will be sufficient to 
determine that his act is wilful. It will be 
the part of prudence for the wholesaler to 
make reasonable inquiries and not just close 
his eyes to the situation. 

Some of the members have suggested that 
it might be well to obtain certificates of com- 
Pliance from the mills. We do not think that 
there is much value to such a certificate. 

We advise that in their contracts with 





Amermecanfiumbherman 


mills, members add in the body of the con- 
tract the following sentence, either printed 
or typewritten: 


“This material is for shipment in inter- 
state commerce and the seller agrees that 
the material will be produced in com- 
pliance with ‘The Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938’.” 


We believe this would lay the foundation 
for a suit against the mill for any damages 
suffered by the wholesaler by reason of the 
mill’s noncompliance with the Act. Like 
other provisions of the contract, this pro- 
vision should be agreed to by the mill, and 
we may repeat our old warning that the 
offer and acceptance must always contain 
the same terms. 

The employees of wholesalers who are en- 
gaged directly in interstate commerce are 
covered by the Act. The question that is 
open to debate is whether or not the clerical 
force, stenographers, bookkeepers, filing 
clerks etc. will be held to be engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. We are inclined to think 
that they will be, but it is not free from 
doubt. However, wholesalers probably com- 
ply with both the wages and hours provi- 
sions of the Act with respect to such em- 
ployees. Outside salesmen are specifically 
exempted, as are executive and administra- 
tive employees. Who is an administrative 
employee will be subject to later definition 
by the administrator or by the courts. 

We advise those wholesalers who employ 
their own stevedores and truckmen for the 
loading, unloading or delivery of interstate 
shipments to see that such stevedores and 
truckmen comply with the Act. Apparently, 
a failure on the part of such stevedore or 
truckman to so comply, might prevent the 
wholesaler from shipping or reshipping the 
material in interstate commerce, and might 
subject the wholesaler to the penalties of 
the Act, if he arranged for such services 
knowing that the Act would not be complied 
with. 


In connection with this Act, Secretary Dar- 
ling advises that the use of rubber stamps is not 
recommended. He says: “The clause recom- 
mended for safety’s sake should be either typed 
or printed in the body of your purchase order.” 
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The Puget Sound Fever 


There is a possibility of over- 
doing a good thing. This is 
being exemplified in the “craze” 
which has struck northwestern 
Michigan causing hundreds of 
men to emigrate to Washington 
Territory, some taking their 
families with them. The hegira 
is not confined to.any one local- 
ity, but every town and village 
has its representatives on the 
“tote” road leading toward 
Puget Sound. ‘There is always 
a bellwether whom. the rest of 
the flock will follow. All the 
towns about the Straits -of 
Mackinaw seem to have caught 
the fever bad and as fast as 
the advanced guard arrives at 
Tacoma they start up the 
gospel hymn, “still there’s more 
to follow.” While we have 
everything to say in favor of, 
and nothing against Washing- 
ton Territory, still there is such 
a thing as drowning the miller. 
There is a great deal of the hen 
nature in the average American. 
The worm that would serve as 
a tempting morsel for one is 
always.sure to attract the jeal- 
ous and zealous competition of 
all the other feathered denizens 
of the henery, and all give chase 
after the fortunate possessor of 





the coveted bait. Thus, also, 
with the human biped, and 
word has gone out that a very 
luscious worm has been. un- 
earthed in’ Washington Terri- 
tory. Hence we all want to 
charter the proverbial star of 
empire and win our widening 
way west. But we want to say 
right here, “boys, the quota is 
filled for the present.” ‘rhe 
cold baldheaded fact is, that 
just now the territory is filled 


‘with idle men who are. likely to 


remain idle for some time to 
come as the labor market is 
overstocked. Washington Terri- 
tory is destined in the near 
future to grow, but for more 
men to go now would be 
“crowding the mourners.” Just 
draw another long reflective 
breath before you jump your 
job and find a shadow where 
you expected a substance. 
ee ee @ 


Mr. Joseph Lamb, who keeps 
the elegant stable of draft 
horses on Michigan Avenue, 
sold Thomas Nester of Noraga, 
Mich., fifteen choice geldings 
this week and received an oraer 
for fifteen more. Messrs. Van 
Winkle & Montague, of Cairo 
and Gardner, Mich., got thir- 
teen extra choice Norman mares 





from the same stable a short 
time since at an average of 
$242 per head. 

e @ @ 

In getting out red cypress the 
swampers, who are a handy set, 
generally go into the swamps 
in August to “deaden” and 
“trail” the timber. The former 
term signifies the undercutting, 
or cutting the tree half down 
and then girdling it; the latter 
is to cut the knees and under 
brush. clese- to. the. ground, 
making a trail or road for each 
tree out into the main’ roads. 
All this is done late in summer 
and in the fall; in the spring 
when the water rises the trees 
are cut down, sawn off and 
floated to the bayous or lakes, 
where they are rafted ready for 
the towboat. They are collected 
into “cribs” of ten’ logs each, 
fastened with “binders” laid 
across them. The largest body 
of cypress in the South lies 
west of the Mississippi River 
from the Lafourche on the south 
to Red River on the north, ex- 
tending west along the Gulf 
Coast. Although the quantity 
in this district is not inexhaus- 
tible, it is very large and will 
probably respond to all de- 
mands upon it for fifty years 
to come. 
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LUMBER CO. 


ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 
= . 


You'll find here the quality lumber, the 
careful manufacture and the friendly 
service. A lumber supply of over ll, 
billion feet. High altitude Fir, especially 
suited to construction work. A full line 
of products in choice Ponderosa. Quality 
Box Shooks. We will appreciate your 
inquiries and orders. Write to Southwest 
Lumber Co., Alamogordo, New Mexico. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
; PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 
Box Shooks and Crates 
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QUALITY 








100% Dealer Distribution 


We solicit business from lumber 
dealers and supply them with all 


SOUTHERN and WESTERN WOODS 


P. M. BARGER LUMBER CO. 


WASHINGTON. D.C. MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


D. 
418 Colorado Bidg. 
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Raine and Raine, Inc. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


Appalachian Hardwoods 








LUMBERMEN! 
Write now for our auton telling 
about our books 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Til. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasurncron, D. C., Oct. 15.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended October 8, for 40 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 


mills for the corresponding period of 1937: 
t + 


‘ Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
rwoO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
: 

ND oth ta aa PAM Cee cece nese ceeds 112 60,903,900 97 68,181,000 106 74,953,000 125 
4 Res eee 143 182,898,000 97 175,051,000 96 186,710,000 105 
gS RR OS a ee 119 153,891,000 95 131,034,000 97 121,972,000 94 
SN 13 15,210,000 77 12,972,000 72 12,099,000 85 
rn. oa sewer eecereneees 10 6,333,000 105 5,032,000 87 4,332,000 109 
an ev wae apes ceerer es begeves 10 1,106,000 13 4,457,000 99 3,449,000 64 
I re, on 2k, os eran a ca we Oe «nee 17 3,024,000 74 3,134,000 94 3,076,000 129 

Ce a 424 423,365,000 94 399,861,000 “96 406,591,000 103 
Hardwoods: 

SE SIS, 6 6. cc cristo veaebeceecees T74 12,393,000 73 11,869,000 84 10,722,000 70 
SPOO CO CPIOOGD wicc ccc ec esaceecseseece 17 1,740,000 33 3,558,000 99 3,155,000 95 

Total Hardwoods ..............++. i, |e 14,133,000 63 15,427,000 "87 13,877,000 74 

PE ac wcec ewes C0 Oe CEC CROEOD SO MESO 498 437,498,000 93 415,288,000 96 420,468,000 102 
cab eS cat £0. Ob Meee bee 4 REE s O.g0 65 17,785,000 132 15,796,000 140 13,833,000 145 
Maple FIOOring€ ....-- seer eee sree eeeeseseces 15 1,990,000 89 1,870,000 96 2,494,000 183 
FORTY WEEKS 
Softweods: r 
RD, fe is Uke Cun ade cee beers Gane 133 1,225,966,000 84 1,292,707,000 92 1,299,889,000 97 
ear one bd Sit wad «Vie whe cee Uee tes. 143 3,067,923,000 73 3,260,283,000 74 3,262,859,000 82 
i a 8s le ws Cee bea w ee eeeeer es 128 2,117,965,000 76 2,303,525,000 S4 2,325,962,000 90 
Ser” . OL cececnecece Coeeceoses 13 250,950,000 66 268,331,000 73 267,631,000 79 
i Ce i Cet ecéeweeeeseceeow ie 9 98,346,000 81 86,743,000 76 72,909,000 71 
i cin de a too. 6s 4 eeee FORKS MEDS HO 10 88,995,000 65 73,798,000 66 70,050,000 67 
i ee tebe hedeweeeeee ee eee ee 18 64,769,000 60 49,353,000 62 52,482,000 73 

Te SN Hb ooo Se ccccedcecsewsecoots 454 6,914,914,000 75 7,334,740,000 7,351,782,000 "86 
Hardwoods: 
rr ee Scale es ene easier e oS T81 204,331,000 ad 215,003,000 sf 219,077,000 * 
SOEIGE DPCIUPOIEED, cwcccecccstveceeeeeeoee 18 91,679,000 73 55,781,000 52 52,159,000 56 

i D.C ne koe cee heres Hoos eee 99 296,010,000 270,784,000 ea 271,236,000 he 

ee ee ewe me baené eek eae 535 7,210,924,000 ~ 7,605,524,000 ia 7,623,018,000 — 
Pl Ce < on ail cve Gs ewe ween voseeeeeocenee 65 276,688,000 95 276,735,000 98 302,412,000 126 
Maple Flooring ........ enbeendeeseeqerueees ° 15 35,598,000 65 37,718,000 7 37,021,000 83 


tUnits of production. 


*No report for last year. 





‘Western Pine Summary 


PortLanp, Ore., Oct. 15.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Oct. 8: 


s Report of an average of 119 mills: 

is Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
Oct. 8, 1938 Oct. 9, 1937 

Production ...... 153,891,000 161,224,000 

Shipments ....... 131,034,000 135,763,000 


Orders received... 121,972,000 130,193,000 
Report of an average of 121 mills: 


Oct. 8, 1938 Oct. 9, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 152,983,000 168,130,000 
Gross stocks ...1,748,372,000 1,794,062,000 


Report of 121 identical mills: 
om——Total for Year——_,, 
1938 1 


937 
Production ...... 2,303,319,000 3,026,497,000 
Shipments ....... 2,490,214,000 3,005,040,000 
Orders -....-. ese. 2,511,435,000 2,838,506,000 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Organs, La., Oct. 19.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Oct. 15: 


Average weekly number of mills, 122; 


Units,+ 104 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 63,619,000 
cn Ra 62,919,000 
nse ar ss onda oS. din Woe no's eae 70,174,000 
Ge DD Sb Sasiccscesccnvsede 82,175,000 


Number of mills, 136; Units,; 108 


On Oct. 15, 1938 
Ce ere eS 68,058,000 
Me SEE eb. nceseeeerenaaws «+ 445,104,000 


*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 


tUnit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 17.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Oct. 9: 











No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoeds— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Southern Pine ..............ee-: 92 59,112,000 60,761,000 439,898,000 440,900,000 
MINED. «on Den cBiecheoceeees 143 260,058,000 328,829,000 887,455,000 1,008,779,000 
Went WURe csccccsscccsscccecs 121 152,983,000 168,130,000 1,748,372,000 1,794,062,000 
Califofnia Redwood..... weeaceees 13 25,092.000 33,129,000  °294°140,000  °290;268,000 
Southern Cypress .............-. 10 4,122,000 5,787,000 205,960,000 171,669,000 
Northern Pine ....... AACE 10 4,610,000 5,619,000 172,904,000 162,364,000 
Northern Hemlock® .2->2-522552:- 12 7,779,000 5,843,000 76,075,000 $2°830,000 

Total Softwoods............. 401 513,756,000 608,098,000 3,824,804,000 3,950,872,000 
Southern Hardwoods ............ ¢75 $2,595,000 44,977,000 240,704,000. 225,900,000 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 15 14,461,000 16,781,000 . 137,328,000 91,054,000 
__.. Total Hardwoods ...... i a 47,056,000 61,758,000 .378,032,000. 316,954,000 

Total Lumber. ¢¢i5i0..0r.s0 479 560,812,000 669,856,000 4,202,886,000° 4,267,826,000 
Flooring— P 
Oak Flooring ...........se0: ve 15 46,542,000 35,329,000 84,839,000 68,453,000 
Maple Flooring .........:.-+:+-. «66 7,275,000. 8,530,000 16,788,000 16,562,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 12-and 17 mills respectively;- stocks 


tUnits, 


by- 18 -mills. 


West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to American LumBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 19—The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Oct. 15, reported: 

Production 186,412,000 
Shipments 176,519,000 5.81% under production 
Orders 183,293,000 1.67% under production 

A group of 143 mills, whose produetion re- 
ports for 1988 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Avene weekly cut for forty-one weeks: 


na hiaiadib de ve oid Ooh beSuee Ree 105,383,000 

ET coo be Gee ad ia ak Saleen 77,076,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended- 

MPU to acwaocavetodehcacaees 91,184,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 15 was 186,412,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

Rail - 77,826,000 79,479,000 75,946,000 
Domestic 

cargo... 73,664,000 78,108,000 151,171,000 

Export ... 7.790,000 ,467,00 35,550,000 

Local - 17,239,000 17,239,000 Pe 

176,519,000 183,293,000 262,667,000 


A group of 143 indentical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
sua for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as fol- 
ows: 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 41 wks. ended 
Oct. 15, Oct. 15, Oct. 16, 
1938 1938 1937 


Production 91,184,000 
Shipments 86,176,000 
Orders 90,357,000 


77,076,000 105,383,000 
81,630,000 109,445,000 
81,608,000 98,511,000 





Adds Atlantic Port of Call 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—The 
Weyerhaeuser Line has added Jersey City, 
N. J., to the eastbound intercoastal itinerary 
as a regular port of call, according to recent 
announcement of Interocean Steamship Corp. 
agents. 2% 9 
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“Character” Marked Hardwood Paneling 


(Continued from page 33) 


ket for hardwoods in the building field, the Re- 
search Department of the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, in co-opera- 
tion with architects and builders, has been 
pioneering for more than a year in develop- 
ment of a new, practical and inexpensive type 
of wood paneling. Jt is contemplated that this 
product would be manufactured on a quantity 
basis at the source of lumber supply, and mar- 
keted through wholesale distributors and retail 
lumber dealers at a price well within the reach 
of the average home builder. 

While this material has been referred to as 
a new type of paneling, as a matter of fact it 
is the method of manufacture and distribution 
which is unusual. Random board paneling has 
been produced by local planing mills for many 
years. The novel feature of this product will 
be its standardization in design and manufac- 
ture to eliminate, as far as practicable, waste 
of material either at the mills or the point of 
erection, to reduce to a minimum the assembly 
costs, and to offer the greatest possible flexi- 
bility in number of pleasing effects that can be 
produced in the use of a standardized panel 
material. 


Must Offer Wide Range of Artistic Effects 


The first consideration of importance in the 
design of this paneling is that it be architectur- 
ally correct and acceptable. In appearance, it 
must satisfy all requisites, from the artistic 
point of view, of architects, builders and pros- 
pective home owners interested in the beauty 
of paneled walls. We believe we have attained 
this advantage in the design of the paneling 
under consideration. 

The new paneling must offer the widest pos- 
sible flexibility in the effects obtainable from a 
standardized material. Not only must its design 
be applicable to any of the more commonly 
used hardwoods in either painted or stained 
finishes, but this paneling stock also should 
offer a broad latitude in the number of wall 
effects which can be produced through its use. 
As the result of test installations, we have 
found these advantages can be realized through 
the use of certain designs of random width 
panel boards, in combination with suitable 
moldings. 

Not only is it essential that the material offer 
a wide range of effects, but also its design must 
permit of quantity production from standard 
grades and sizes of lumber and with the great- 
est possible economy of material, labor and 
other manufacturing costs. An equally im- 
portant factor is that any standardized board 
paneling must offer the advantage of easy and 
economical erection by a carpenter of average 
skill. Economy of installation, we believe, is 
one of the most essential requirements of prop- 
erly manufactured paneling, if success is to be 
attained in marketing this product. 

And finally, the design and dimensions of this 
paneling must offer facility in packing, shipping, 
stocking and distributing. Economy in han- 
dling, as well as adequate protection of the fin- 
ished stock, is highly important. The panel- 
ing must be considered a finished material, pro- 
duced with the same care as it would receive if 
made locally in a first-class planing mill. Also, 
it must be delivered to the builder in a dry, 
clean condition. These requisites necessitate 
that all factors pertaining to the protection of 
the stock as well as to its economical delivery, 
be kept in mind. 


Testing Practicability of Paneling 


Having developed what we believe to be 
the proper panel design from the standpoint of 
economy of manufacture, delivery and erection, 
as well as appearance, a quantity of this ma- 
terial was produced in various woods and in- 
teresting wall treatments for the purpose of 
making several trial installations. These in- 
Stallations are being made in different cities and 


under various building practices and labor con- 
ditions. Every factor which may influence the 
cost of manufacture and erection of this panel- 
ing stock is being carefuily recorded. This 
study, it is anticipated, will develop informa- 
tion that will be ot decided value in the success- 
ful manufacture and marketing of this new 
paneling. 


A Challenging Selling Job 


It is believed that properly designed, quantity 
produced, low-cost hardwood paneling will be 
received with enthusiasm by home builders. 
Standardized, random-width board paneling of- 
fers opportunity for increasing the demand for 
hardwoods, in the same manner as the intro- 
duction of hardwood Hooring, made on a quan- 
tity basis, increased consumption in years past. 
However, this potential market must be ap- 
proached deliberately and with the realization 
that the fundamentals of proper design, manu- 
facture and marketing of this new product must 
be the guide to correct. procedure. Manufac- 
turers who are willing to explore this field 
properly, and adequately meet its requirements 
not only with respect to the production of this 
new product, but also with respect to adopting 
a broad, intelligent and adequately financed 
marketing program, should experience success. 
Of the two elements, manufacture and market- 
ing, the latter is the more important. After 
all, successful development of this potential out- 
let for hardwoods is a challenging selling job 
which demands the highest type of merchandis- 
ing to achieve real and lasting success. 

The hundreds of thousands of homes being 
built, and the millions yet to be constructed as 
building gains momentum, offer a promising 
market for standardized hardwood paneling, 
and this market is one the hardwood lumber 
industry can not afford to ignore. 





Hardwood Dealers Finish New 
Office in Own Knotty Pine 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—After 
forty-three years at 80 Howard Street, this 
city, E. A. Howard & Son, pioneer hardwood 
dealers, have moved to their newly completed 
yard at 1855 Mission Street, in the well known 
and thickly populated Mission district. 

With a frontage of 220 feet on Mission 
Street, the yard contains a new two-story rein- 
forced concrete warehouse and office building 
measuring 90 by 160 feet. This building is 
situated between two streets. Two driveways 
pass through the building to the streets. Plenty 
of light is provided in the large warehouse by 
well placed skylights. 

The office, with plenty of glass windows on 
three sides, is finished with knotty pine panels 
from the company’s softwood mill in upper 
Lake County. 

One of the oldest hardwood concerns in Cali- 
fornia, the firm was established in 1895 at 80 
Howard Street by E. A. Howard, who is now 
president and general manager. E. A. Howard, 
Jr., is vice president. During the past year the 
firm has been expanding its softwood business, 
selling lumber manufactured at its own mill. 





Books Large Orders for Spruce 
Logs for Japan 


RayMonpD, WaAsH., Oct. 15.—Two. and a 
quarter million. feet of spruce logs will be 
shipped from: here to Japan this month, accord- 
ing to L. D. Williams, Jr., manager of the 
Port of Willapa Harbor. John M. Ball, Long- 
view buyer, has two orders, one for 1,500,000 
feet and the other for 750,000 feet. The larger 
order of the two was to have been shipped in 
September but was cancelled: It was recently 
reinstated. The logs aré to go to small Japanese 
mills and box. factories. 


FULTON 


<< Immediate 
<< service 


A) 


Speed Up Sales 
with Fry -Fulton 
Superfine Lumber 


Get your full share of the new construc- 
tion business. Fry-Fulton Service will 
help you. We supply choice products 
of several mills — meeting practically 
ALL your lumber needs. Dependable 
supply, prompt shipments. 

( Cypress, Oak, Birch, Poplar, 
Hard Maple, Yellow Pine Fin- 
ish, Walnut, Mahogany. 
Ponderosa, California Sugar 
Pine, Northern White Pine. 
Plywoods of California Pine, 

Fir, Hardwoods. 





Complete 


Stocks in 
St. Louis 


Full lines of Northern and 
Southern Hardwoods. 


Let us quote or fill an order for you. 


Fry-Fulton Lumber Co. 


146 Carroll St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Lumber 
That Bears 


Big Burdens 


Zimmerman Long Leaf is what 
you need for Dimension and Tim- 
bers. This is bright, dry, care- 
fully-manufactured stock, made 
from the very best of selected 
Long Leaf logs. Dealers order 
again and again, because they 
have learned that this is THE 
lumber. for Framing. and Sub- 
structures. Let this better Long 
Leaf help you to win more trade 
and earn more profit. We have 
large stocks of 4x4 and 4x6. Let 
us. quote on your requirements or 
fill an order for you. Write us 
today and tell us your needs. 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan-Treated Lumber 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Production is be- 
ing well controlled. With labor costs re- 
maining fixed, the mills are disinclined to 
reduce lumber prices. 


RAIL—Demand continues sluggish, but a 
fair volume is moving to consuming centers. 
Mixed car prices are steady, but straight 
cars of uppers are not so firm. There is no 
demand for railroad materials. 


INTERCOASTAL—Demand has been spotty, 
but a fair volume is being ordered. New 
England business is tapering off. Cutting 


orders are scarce, but beginning of many 
W. P. A. projects is expected to increase 
them. Prices remain steady. The c. i. f. 


market has been weaker than the f. a. s. 
Ship space is easy. 

EXPORT—Freights to all markets are 
easier, with the passing of the European war 
scare. The Japanese drive in South China 
may further reduce Chinese business, although 
some orders have been offered from Hong- 
kong, despite the bombing of Canton. Japan 
is issuing no letters of credit. 


SHINGLES—Prices on royals and perfec- 
tions have advanced from 5 to 15 cents the 
past fortnight, while XXXXX remain firm. 
A good demand, especially for the Atlantic 
coast, continues. No. 1 shingles are rather 
searce. Nos. 2 and 3 shingles are plentiful, 
especially XXXXX. Some mills are over- 
sold, but the industry as a whole is well 
prepared to take care of orders. There has 
been very little change in production; some 
mills have put on a third shift. 


LOGS—Hemlock logs are a little firmer, 
with most sales holding close to $9. Fir 
moves at the old prices of $11, $17 and $23, 
with peelers going at $24 and $30. Shingle 
cedar logs are about $1 stronger than they 
were a fortnight ago, prices running $16 to 
$18. Large quantities of cedar logs are going 
into the water. Some shingle logs are still 
being imported. Inventory of hemlock logs 
has dropped a little. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—Total new construction in San 
Francisco during September was maintained 
at about August level, and was well above 
September last year. September, 1938 author- 
izations of $1,768,291 compare with $1,799,- 
348 in August, and $907,979 in September, 
1937. As in August, private construction was 
substantially over the same month last year. 
Frame construction continued to show in- 
crease over a year ago. Residential con- 
struction continued to expand moderately in 
September in Los Angeles; the 1,186 capaci- 
ties authorized exceeded the previous recov- 
ery high. 

LUMBER CHARTERS—During the first 
half of September a considerable amount of 
chartering was accomplished at a general 
slight advance in rates, but during the last 
half of the month, ship-owners withdrew 
from the market due to the unsettled politi- 
cal situation in Europe, reports General 
Steamship Corp. Insurance rates were ad- 
vanced materially. By Oct. 1, there were 
definite indications of resumption of charter- 
ing, at rates but slightly higher than those 
established during the early part of Septem- 
ber. During September, seventeen vessels 
were fixed for lumber cargo, compared with 
nine in August, and twenty in September, 
1937. Sixteen of the fixtures were from Brit- 
ish Columbia ports, and one from Puget 
Sound-British Columbia. Destinations were 
Australia, United Kingdom, China, Continent 
and Atlantic Coast. Twelve September lum- 
ber fixtures were completed with other cargo. 
Quite a volume of fixing was done to China 
during the early part of the month on lump- 
sum basis FIO; last fixtures show a consider- 
able advance. The Japanese lumber market 
still remains quiet. For United Kingdom- 
Continent, several vessels were taken on 
lumpsum FIO basis, which will no doubt 
make lumber a good part of their cargo. 
Liner rates remain firm at 55 shillings for 
United Kingdom, and 60 shillings for Conti- 
nental ports. Several vessels have been 
fixed for Australia on lumpsum basis FIO. 
Liner rates are about $9/$10. No fixtures 
were reported for South Africa. One vessel 
was reported as fixed on private terms from 
British Columbia to U. S. Atlantic; liners 
are maintaining the $14 Conference rate, and 
space is reported scarce. 


Americanfiimberman 


Market News from Am 


LUMBER RECEIPTS — Lumber receipts at 
Oakland during August, 1938, totaled 18,441,- 
420 feet, compared with a total of 13,772,280 
feet in July, but were about 4,000,000 feet 
under those of August last year. 


CONFERENCE RATES—tThe Pacific Coast 
European Conference has announced the fel- 
lowing contract reductions, effective Sept. 
13 to Dec. 31, on cargo moving from Pacific 
Coast ports to base ports in United Kingdom 
and Continent. Box shook to 60 cents from 
70 cents; broom handles to 70 cents from 80 
cents; doors to 40 cents each from 45 cents 
each; flooring blocks to 75 cents from 85 
cents; headings and staves to 70 cents from 
80 cents; match blocks to 60 cents from 70 
cents; plywood to 60 cents (basic) from 70 
cents (basic); shingles to 65 cents from 75 
cents; veneer to 80 cents from 85 cents. 

REDWOOD—General demand is termed 
not rushing, with prices continuing firm. Pro- 
duction is in line with new business. Stocks 
are reported no more than normal, and if 
anything a little under. Demand for siding 
is strong, and, while mills are not out of 
siding, shipments are not earlier than 30 to 
40 days. The shingle market is reported 
pretty strong; scarcity of cedar logs may ac- 
count somewhat for this. Redwood prices 
are firm and mills are 30 to 40 days oversold. 
Bridge construction is now beginning to 
show signs of life. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket is very weak, although a little better 
this month than it was last. Stocks are re- 





“Few contractors can offer a 
really completed service; and 
when the contractor who is not 
well equipped sells the house, the 
dealer furnishing the materials has 
to assume responsibility without 

‘having control. Complete dealer 
service gives control over prices. 
It makes possible balanced stocks 
and increased turnover. Selling 
the entire job increases the amount 
of materials the dealer can handle.” 

—Roy T. Hoke, retailer. 





ported somewhat above normal. Shop con- 
tinues a little long. Shook prices are very 
firm. Sugar pine is steady. Larger mills are 
about ready to close down for the season. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Little change in the local 
market is noted. Demand seems to have 
leveled off, with prices continuing somewhat 
weak. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Rail and domestic 
cargo business of mills throughout this 
sector continues to show gains, and opera- 
tors now are more firmly than ever convinced 
that business is going to be better. Local 
sales also are good; there has been a general 
pick-up in public construction. Export busi- 
ness, however, is of about the same disap- 
pointing volume as for some time. Door and 
plywood plants are operating steadily. Log- 
ging camps are in full operation, and log 
supplies appear ample for all normal de- 


mands. 
Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand here for yard 
stock has been quite heavy. Orders are com- 
ing in from all parts of the country, the 
largest volume originating north of Arkan- 
sas. One dealer stated that his demand had 
slowed up from Texas, because of low prices 
on cotton. Bookings have been considerably 
above production, and shipments have also 
been fairly heavy. Prices show a steadily 
advancing tendency. The mills go on the 
new wage-and-hours schedule on Oct. 24, and 
already are beginning to figure out what 
additions must be made to lists because of 
higher costs of labor and supplies. 


October 22, 19388 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The mills are 
shipping somewhat more stock than they are 
taking orders for. Most orders are for im- 
mediate shipment, as the northern buyers, 
particularly furniture factories, have been 
short of stock for some time. Flooring fac- 
tories have been taking stock about as fast 
as the mills can ship of late. A number of 
items are becoming scarce at mills, especially 
upper grades and thick stock. Some mills 
are already out of dry stock. Prices are a 
whole lot better. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE MARKET—October is 
showing so far about the same demand and 
shipments as September, and there is prac- 
tically no change in prices, though if any- 
thing they are somewhat weaker. The labor 
situation, which has kept manufacturers on 
an uneasy spot all summer, seems improved. 
A strike of a few days at the Exchange Lum- 
ber Co. has been settled, and an advance of 
2% cents an hour given to certain employees 
of this and two other plants. Local building 
will this year exceed all previous years since 
1927; October is already well ahead of Sep- 
tember in number and volume of permits is- 
sued for new buildings and homes. 


Louisville, Ky. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—As a result of 
the wage-and-hour law, prices of hardwoods 
are bound to advance, but the chances are 
that a lot of producers will sell off present 
stocks at old prices and be out the profit 
they could take. Some houses are now pric- 
ing lumber for November shipment at $1 
over October, and for December at $2 over 
October. It is believed that a good many 
producers will be down for a time, waiting 
for prices to better, or to find out what their 
new costs will be. September bookings were 
good, and shipments made a record total. 
October has been very fair as to shipments, 
but bookings have been off somewhat. Oak 
has been in better demand, and especially for 
export, since the war scare died down. Gum 
is a good item. Willow, cypress and syca- 
more are all in fair to good movement. Ash 
will not sell, and little is being cut. Local 
quotations on 4/4 are: Sap gum, FA, $40; 
common, $31; quartered, $2 more; quartered 
red, $90 and $40; plain tupelo or black gum, 
$37 and $27; quartered, $42 and $32; willow, 
$50 and $37; red oak, $52 and $39; plain white 
oak, $64 and $42; quartered white oak, $98 
and $63; cypress, shop, $35; select, $48; FAS, 


$63. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Irregularity ruled 
the lumber market during the last ten days. 
Activity in southern pine was the best in 
months and prices were up sharply, while 
developments were unsatisfactory in oak 
flooring and hardwoods. Yards have been 
buying liberally in an effort to beat price 
advances expected under the wage-and-hour 
law, which will hike production costs in this 
area an average of $2 and up to $6. Many 
southern operators already have discontinued 
operations, and maybe up to 50 percent of the 
hardwood producers are expected to shut- 
down temporarily, until they can see how 
they will come out. Few mills in this area 
are operating at a profit. Production of 
southern pine has been stepped up. but rains 
are beginning to curtail all operations. 


SOUTHERN PINE—A decidedly improved 
market is reported by all operators. Demand 
outstrips the supply, and there is no great 
incentive to sell the full production, as 
higher prices are expected because of the 
wage-and-hour bill. It is difficult to obtain 
mixed cars, and, for the first.time this year, 
distributors and mills are refusing to accept 
orders. Prices are up $1 to $1.50. 


WESTERN PINES—Although buying _in- 
creased considerably, there were no price 
changes. There were no demands from fac- 
tories, and the chief outlet was retail yards. 
Production has been stepped up quite a bit, 
particularly for the purpose of rounding out 
stocks before bad weather séts in. 


HARDWOODS—Volume has been main- 
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tained and some operaters are now resisting 
efforts of buyers to continue recent price 
concessions. Small pértable mills have been 
underbidding, but will be unable to do so 
under the wage-and-hour law. A large num- 
ber of mills are down, and more are sched- 
uled to close next week. 


OAK FLOORING—New orders have been 
disappointing and some price softness is re- 
ported. Most flooring prices have changed 
little in the two weeks. Order files still are 
large, and mills have been fairly busy. Added 
cost of raw materials is expected to result in 
raising price lists. 


SHINGLES—No. 1 grades of red cedar shin- 
gles are in good demand and prices are hold- 
ing their recent gains. Scarcity of high 
grade logs has restricted output of better 
grades. Elimination of Canadian competi- 
tion because of quota restrictions has helped 
domestic operators. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Hardwoods 
have not shown the renewed activity ex- 
pected, and the market has lazed along, with 
prices at about the same levels as those of 
two weeks ago. Large number of overseas 
inquiry cables have been received and over- 
seas shipments have picked up, too. Furni- 
ture manufacturers continue to be largest 
domestic buyers, with flooring manufacturers 
the runners up. Makers of flooring are still 
sticking to the $17, $23 and $28 schedule for 
red oak, and red and white mixed, with $1 
higher for white. Flooring manufacturers 
are still operating at about 60 percent of 
capacity, in expectation of a large volume 
of business this fall. Hardwood lumber out- 
put is at about 45 percent of productive 
capacity, and sales are close to the same 
level. Hardwood mill stocks are adequate 
for practically all requirements, only a small 
number of thicker items being scarce. Dry 
plain and quarter sawed red gum are still in 
demand and hard to find. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Building continues at a satisfactory volume 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, with a steady, 
although not abnormally large, demand from 
the rural sections and smaller towns. The 
demand seems to be fairly equally distrib- 
uted between the larger cities, particularly 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the rural sec- 
tions, where farmers for the most part have 
some money to spend and are investing in 
modernizing and repair work, and to a lesser 
extent, of course, in new building. The sub- 
urbs of Minneapolis, however, continue to 
afford the most steady and active market in 
the State. Building in the outlying sections 
of the city is progressing at a rate exceeding 
that for several years past. 


NORTHERN PINE—An increase in ship- 
ments has been recorded during the past two 
weeks, with sales remaining at about the 
same level as those for the fortnight pre- 
ceding, and slightly below those for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1937. With stocks some- 
what larger than they were a year ago at 
this time, unfilled orders at the mills are in 
about the same volume. Production is about 
over for the season, and closing down of the 
mills leaves some items in short supply, but 
probably with assortments sufficient to meet 
the demand for some time. Retail yards are 
the chief purchasers at present, but only for 
current needs. Most orders from retailers, 
from both city and country yards, are for 
mixed-car lots, with speedy delivery specified. 
Prices hold firm at the same level as for 
some months. Box and crating interests are 
taking considerable low grade material. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Demand for 
posts continues at a satisfactory rate, in fact 
has even taken a turn upward. Because of 
the heavy corn crop in Minnesota and Iowa, 
much material is being sold for corn cribs. 
Greatest demand is for 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
material, with 4- and 5-inch tops. While 
dealers still are confident of an increased 
demand for poles, because of rural electrifi- 
cation projects, this business has not as yet 
developed as expected, most of the poles go- 
ing for replacement purposes. 


Amemeanfiumberman 


erica’s Lumber Centers 


MILLWORK—Demand for sash and door 
material has recently increased, and estima- 
tors are busier than for some weeks past. 
Prices remain firm at levels that have been 
held for some weeks. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Alabama demand is 
climbing to new levels, because of steady in- 
crease in building. WPA approvals of pub- 
lic and semi-public construction within the 
past week totaled above $6,000,000, with an 
additional $4,000,000 scheduled for next week; 
and more than treble this amount of building 
is already approved by FHA. Industrials 
have bought heavily in solid cars of one 


7\ 


width; railroads are coming in for larger 
quantities of car stocks, and pattern lumber 
and sash and door stocks are moving, though 
not in as large quantities as sellers had 
hoped, while badly mixed cars continue to 
move to retailers. As production costs will 
be higher after the wage-hour bill becomes 
effective Oct. 24, larger mills are standing 
firmly by today’s list prices, and will advance 
them. No. 2 common stocks are steady at 
the highest prices of the past two years, and 
No. 3 common boards are a close second, with 
the upper grades showing a tendency to firm 
up. Small timbers advanced about $2, and 
No. 1 common dimension is strong at present 
list. The only weak item is B&better; but 
No. 1 and C stocks have moved up to within 
$1@2 of the B&better, therefore most mills 
sell No. 1 and better and include all uppers. 
Droppings grades are strong, 1x3-, 1x4- and 
1x6-inch flooring, ceiling and siding being 
$24, mill. Stocks are fairly large throughout 
the State, and production is as near normal 
as at any time within the past seven years. 











associations 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in ALL 
lines that sell to lumber dealers, mill- 
work manufacturers, furniture and other 
woodworking factories, prefer Lumber- 
men’s Red and Blue Book Service be- 





Lumbermenh 
First Choice 


FOR THESE REASONS: — 
@ It Is Kept Continuously Up-To-Date 


—by means of Supplements isued Twice-a-Week 


@ Contains Much Exclusive Information 
—reported by members of national lumber and woodwork 


@ Each Business Classified in Detail 


—to aid you in the selection of logical “prospects” 
@ Street Addresses in All Cities 
—essential when circularizing in cities 


@ Only Lumber and Woodworking Names 


—names in which you are interested 


@ Two-Color State Maps and U. S. Map 
—a big help in locating shippers and routing shipments 


@ Digest of Commercial Laws 
—is extremely helpful in handling credits and collections 


@ Thumb Indexed for Quick Reference 


—another feature making it easy to use 


TRY IT BEFORE YOU BUY IT 


You can learn, in your own office, how the Lumbermen’s Credit Rating 
Book will help you. Write today for details of our 30 Day Approval Plan. 


WE COLLECT WHOLESALE ACCOUNTS ANYWHERE 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO -- 99 Wall St. NEW YORK CITY 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


cause it specializes in reporting on the 
lines of trade they sell. They are not 
required to pay for information in which 
they have no interest, in order to obtain 
the information they actually need. 
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LONG 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 


TIMBERS! 





OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 






















Every 
Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
OREGON - AMERICAN 
A TT 
Saginaw, Michigan 
WINDOW & DOOR FRAMES 
and Softwoods 

White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Hemlock, Fir, 


350,000 Feet a Day 
Modern 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
LUMBER CORPORATION 
MERSHON, EDDY, 
Manufacturers of 
Venetian Blind Slats, Specialties 
We are wholesale dealers in Northern White 
Cedar, Western Spruce, Sugar Pine and other 


: R ITS Best 
Facility 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
PARKER COMPANY 
GENUINE WHITE PINE 
to order in both Hardwoods 
e, Norway. Spruce oa Hemlock—Idaho 
forest products. 











Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem. to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 

= turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
how. An wine 

seleenes book for 1 

superintendents, tim 

owners, etc, 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


<2 LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 
American Lumberman “73,5, esto _ 
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Eastern Trade News| | 


LF. J. Caulkins | 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—All branches of 
the lumber industry in New England are rap- 
idly recovering from the destructive forces that 
swept the territory, except eastern Maine, in 
the torm of hurricane, tidal wave, floods and 
fire on Wednesday, Sept. 21. Order is being 
restored on scores of yards whose stocks of 
lumber were either floated away or badly dam- 
aged by flood waters and the deposits of silt. 
Over the wide area affected, there was an 
immediate call upon the retail yards for lum- 
ber and shingles for repair work in the urban 
and industrial sections. Direct damage to 
homes at inland points, due to the high wind, 
was chargeable chiefly to falling shade trees, 
though, in the industrial towns and cities, many 
factory and mill buildings had their roofs torn 
off and these called for immediate replacement 
or major repairs, and the result was a big vol- 
ume of orders to the dealer yards for all types 
of shingles, roofer boards and matched plank. 
This demand for emergency shipments at the 
yards has been reflected upon the order files 
at the wholesale, offices in the form of rush 
orders for prompt delivery from spot stocks of 
eastern spruce and western fir, shingles, bridge 
and railroad timbers and telegraph poles. Rail- 
road schedules for yellow pine timber are in 
the making, but have not yet appeared in the 
market in large volume, and spot stocks are 
low and well sold up. There has beén a strong 
call for dimension fir at the local wholesale 
yards, and supplies are now quite limited. 
Spruce dimension and random that for some 
weeks prior to the hurricane had been work- 
ing into a stronger price position, though sell- 
ing chiefly in single-car or mixed-car lots, has 
shifted strongly to round-lot orders running 
from two to ten carloads of regular yard sizes, 
and calling for as prompt shipment as possible. 
Prices for most items are from $2@3 higher 
than in early August. The most urgent call 
is for 2 x 6-, 8- and 10-inch, and most buyers 
will take either specified or random lengths, 
whichever can be shipped most promptly. Many 
of these spruce plank orders must be tongue 
and grooved, indicating that they are for use 
in restoring damaged factory roofs. There is 
the same pressing call for 2-inch fir, 8-inch 
and wider, and lots are being rushed into this 
territory by rail from other Atlantic terminals. 


WEST COAST WOODS—A feature of the 
current market for West Coast lumber is 
the almost entire absence of yard orders call- 
ing for mill shipment, while the cargoes 
afloat or loading are made up chiefly of un- 
sold lots that are snapped up promptly when 
listed to the dealers, The discount to dealers 
from page 16 of the West Coast List No. 32 
is firmly fixed at $10, with an occasional sale 
at the $9.50 discount. Small lots of fir dimen- 
sion to dealers from local wholesale stocks— 
2,000 feet or over—take the $6 discount, with 
a mark-up of $1@2 for lots under 2,000 feet. 
Cargo receipts at Boston in September to 
date total 4,120,693 feet. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Prices during the past 
60 days have been moving steadily toward a 
higher level. For 2x3- and 4-inch dimension 
delivered by rail at Boston rate points, the 
range is $30.50@33.50, the higher price being 
for all 16-foot lengths; the 6- and 7-inch are 
$32@35; 8-inch, $34@37; 10-inch, $38@41; 
12-inch, $40@43. On spruce boards, dry and 
dressed, there have been few if any price 
advances, with the 6- and 7-inch still quoted 
at. $32@34, and the 8-inch at $34@37. Dry 
boards. at the northern New England mills 
are closely sold up, but the supply at Pro- 
vincial mills is ample. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—The demand for 
eastern spruce lath has not been quickened 
by the current emergency drive for repairs. 
The 1%-inch hold at. $3,50@3.75, and the 
wider size at $4@4.25.. Hastern white cedar 
shingles have gained somewhat in sales vol- 
ume, but prices"hold at $4.25 for extra’s; $3.85 
for clears, and $3:25 f6r 2nd clears. Sales of 
West Coast red cedars have sharply in- 
creased,and, with the British Columbia ship- 
pers temporarily out of the market due to 


exhaustion of their quota, the Washington 
mills appear to be swamped.with orders for 
emergency shipments to New England points. 
Delivered prices to the New England yards 
are from 30 to 40 cents above the August 
level. Sale of the 18-inch No. 1 Perfections 
are mostly at $5.45@5.50 per square, with 
the 16-inch 5X No. 1 at $4.87; No. 2, $3.95, 
and No, 3, $3.75. Waterborne lots from local 
storage are still priced low in an effort to 
move current holdings of air dried, with Per- 
fections, in small lots to dealers, quoted at 
$5.25 per square; 5X No. 1, $4.67; No. 2, $4.12, 
and No. 3, $3.62. Kiln dried lots are 10 to 15 
cents higher. 


Arthur C. Tebb, of Lumber Products (Inc.), 
Aberdeen, Wash., was a visitor in the Boston 
offices on Oct. 14 to 18, when he left for New 
York and Chicago before returning to Aber- 
deen. 


Norman P. Mason, of North Chelmsford, 
secretary of Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, announces that plans for 
its annual meeting are fast taking shape. It 
will be held on Saturday, Dec. 10, at the 
Hotel Somerset, on Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, with the business session running from 
10 to 1 o’clock, followed by the annual dinner 
and entertainment program. An invitation is 
extended to all members of the New England 
Wholesale Lumber Association to attend the 
afternoon function. 


At an auction sale in Lowell, Mass., on Oct. 
1, of a long list of properties of the Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Co. its “agents house,” 
one of the fine pieces of residential property 
in the city, was sold to an official of the Gross- 
man Lumber Co., of Quincy, for occupancy 
by the manager of its Billerica yard. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Building material supply offices and yards 
are booking more business than at any period 
in the current year, a trend that is concurrent 
with increasing general industrial activity. The 
movement of lumber and shingles into the 
storm devastated areas on Long Island and 
throughout New England takes the form of 
rush shipments. Yards are concentrating on 
emergency repair jobs. There is an urgent call 
also for roofers, heavy matched plank for 
restoring factory roofs, also small dimension 
and boards. Wholesale offices here report 
that a sharp call for deliveries of plank, 
dimension and boards from local stocks is 
bringing holdings at the docks to a low 
point, 


Intercoastal offices have booked very few 
round-lot orders calling for mill shipment. 
Parcels afloat and bound here, unsold, are 
snapped up as fast as offered, and at prices 
50 cents to $1 higher than prevailed thirty 
days ago. There is an upward trend to all 
red cedar shingle prices, due partly to the 
entire absence of British Columbia competi- 
tion through the remainder of the year by 
reason of exhaustion of the quota, but 
chiefly, perhaps, to the pressure for deliv- 
eries at points ravaged by flood and hurri- 
cane. Waterborne lots from local storage 
have almost entirely disappeared, and mill- 
shipment lots delivered by rail are up 30 to 
40 cents per square, and are quoted today 
at $5.40 and $5.50 per square for the 18-inch 
Perfections; $4.80@4.87 for the 16-inch 5X 
No. 1; $3.95 for No. 2, and $3.75 for No. 3. 

* Sales of fir dimension. at the local docks 
are chiefly at the $10 discount from page 16 
of West Coast list 32. Hemlock is inactive 
and in light supply here, and has worked 
back to a $2 differential in price. The call 
for fir framing plank 2x8-inch- and wider has 
exhausted the supply at all Atlantic Coast 
markets. The demand for dressed southern 
pine finish has increased slightly, but orders 
for North Carolina and Georgia roofers have 
doubled since the hurrican swept the New 
England States. Roofer prices, that had 
moved up in the early summer to as high as 
$28 for the 8- and 10-inch and had weak- 
ened $2@3 through September, are again ad- 
vancing, but the range today between high 
and low is very wide,-each sale being based 
upon available stocks at each particular mill. 
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Sales of eastern spruce have increased stead- 
ily, with the small dimension sizes now $2@3 
above the August level. Of 2x3- and 4-inch 
dimension, delivered at Harlem River points 
by rail, there are sales as low as $31.50, 
and as high as $34.50 and even $35. Good 
dry and dressed boards, 6- and 7-inch, are 
held at $33@35, and the 8-inch at $35.50@ 
38.50. There is a fair supply of dry boards 
available. 

Labor troubles among the longshoremen 
at the waterfront have been reduced to a 
minimum by an agreement recently signed, 
under which the men continue to work 44 
hours a week instead of the 40 hours they 
had demanded. The agreement involves 40,000 
workers along the Atlantic Coast, from Port- 
land, Me., to Norfolk, Va. The wage scale 
is fixed at $1.05 an hour for straight time, 
and $1.60 an hour for all overtime. 

A visitor in the market on Monday, Oct. 17, 
was Arthur C. Tebb, of Lumber Products 
(Inec.), Aberdeen, Wash., shipper of West 
Coast dressed fir products, but featuring all 
types of fir gutters. Mr. Tebb came over 
from Boston and will proceed in a few days 
to Detroit and Chicago before returning to 
his home office. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market is a little more active 
than it was a short time ago, but no large 
buying is being done by either industrial 
concerns or retailers. The chief activity in 
local building is that planned by the Fed- 
eral Government, which has two or three 
housing projects in prospect, not of a nature 
to bring material benefit to the lumber in- 
dustry. Building in this section is hardly 
as active as it was a year ago, though there 
is a fair amount in the suburbs. Prices in 
most woods.are about steady. Southern pine 
roofers are off 50 to 75 cents from recent 
high figures. Shingles remain strong and 
are higher than they were a few weeks ago. 


HARDWOODS — Demand is spotty, with 
most buying limited to immediate needs. 
Furniture factories in most cases are hold- 
ing off until after the fall shows are held, 
and these are expected to release a fairly 
large number of orders. Some plants are 
making inquiries based on the prospect of 
getting results at the show which opens at 
Jamestown in the next few days. Prices are 
about steady. 


WESTERN PINES—Some weakening in 
Ponderosa pine prices has occurred lately 
because, it is said, of an accumulation of 
stock at some mills. Idaho and California 
sugar pine prices are showing little change. 
Buying is not in heavy volume, although 
most retail stocks are small. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand is chiefly for 
stock that is wanted at once. Industrial con- 
sumers are not much in need of increased 


supplies. Where retailers run short, they 
buy in a very conservative way. 
Norfolk, Va. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market 


during the first week in October showed quite 
a bit of life, but there has been a falling off. 
Many lumbermen are now waiting to see just 
what will be the effect of the new wage-and- 
hour law. Most state that it will mean an 
increase in production costs of nearly $5. It 
is true that short-leaf pine prices have ad- 
vanced around $3 during the past month, en- 
tirely because of better demand and short 
supply of the very popular items, but where 
the other $2 will come from is a mystery—al- 
though other advances are in prospect. There 
has been a very good demand for all widths 
of B&better lumber, both rough and dressed. 
Southern planing mills are buying a lot of 
finish lumber, as well as framing, rough box 
boards ete. because they do not have suffi- 
cient stock to fill orders already booked, B& 
better prices are very strong. There has 
not been much demand for No. 1 common. The 
retail yards continue to use a lot of rough 
stock box, and certain widths of rough stock 
box are scarce at small mills in this territory. 
The box manufacturers are also in the mar- 
ket for good kiln dried and air dried edge 
box, as well as stock box. Prices remain un- 
changed. There has been a falling off in de- 
mand for both dressed small framing and air 
dried roofers. Roofer prices have recently ad- 
vanced $2.50 to $3, but some reports say that 
they are weakening. There have been a 
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larger number of inquiries for air dried roof- 
ers, particularly 8- and 10-inch, but most 
mills are refusing to quote. further until some 
old orders are cleaned up. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand, mainly 
for building items, has picked up somewhat; 
box makers are not favorably affected to any 
marked extent. Distribution about keeps 
pace with the receipts, 


LONGLEAF PINE—Business has shown 
some gains, but the increase has not come 
up to expectations, as buying is cautious. 
Sellers are doing better in the matter of 
prices than they did for a time, and, to pro- 
vide for higher costs under the wage-hour 
law, are likely to ask further advances, but 
it remains doubtful what effect these will 
have on demand. 


CYPRESS—Trade has been quiet, buyers 
being inclined to hold down their stocks, but 
distributors have adhered to prices. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Representatives of 
big West Coast mills are getting a fair 
amount of business, with supply quite equal 
to demand, and prices showing little change. 


HARDWoOODS—Some firms report a good 
volume of business. Quotations have gone 
up, and a further rise is looked for. Foreign 
buyers still show much hesitancy. 





Price Information Should Be 
Based on Facts 


Daily newspapers are equipped to render the 
lumber industry—manufacturer, wholesaler and 
dealer—valuable service in presenting the pic- 
ture of lumber and lumber products to the 
consumer in terms which he understands. How- 
ever, the picture formed in the mind of the 
reader should be a true one, based on facts. 
Lumbermen will do well to keep in close con- 
tact with the editors of their local papers; keep 
them informed of market trends and even go 
out of the way to see that they are supplied 
with correct information. False reports, no 
matter whose fault, are never other than 
damaging. 

For example, a Chicago newspaper thought 
it had a big story about an increased demand 
for yellow pine due to “large purchases by the 
Federal Government for use in various build- 
ing projects,” the Wage-Hour Act etc. Prices 
were quoted for yellow pine as being $20 per 
thousand feet, wholesale, until these “causes” 
appeared about Oct. 14, upping the price “$1.50 
to $4 per thousand.” In fact, the only pine of 
any kind that might have been selling in Chi- 
cago wholesale for around $20 would have been 
2-inch No. 3. However the writer of the ar- 
ticle in the newspaper didn’t know that; he 
didn’t know there were “grades” of lumber, 
and it was “impossible” for him to check the 
story before it ran. 

Naturally the damage was done. Dealers in 
the Chicago area protested to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, stating that their customers were 
kicking about the price of lumber and won- 
dered why they had been charged more than 
the “$20 top figure” they saw in the paper. The 
newspaper in question, in all fairness, was glad 
to prepare a correct statement, but this spe- 
cific case is just another example of why it 
pays to furnish facts to papers. instead of let- 
ting them prepare articles on uncertain or un- 
founded information. 

A cross-section check of the wholesale yel- 
low pine price structure, by a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, revealed a 
strong market. One wholesaler ‘reported that 
a mill which he represents had shipped 100 
cars during the second week in October, re- 

ceived orders for 28 cars on Oct. 16, and up 
until noon Oct. 17, had accepted orders for 48 
additional cars. The Wage-Hour Law, the 
eastern demand following the hurricane, the 
demand from new construction and the with- 
drawal or possible withdrawal of some of the 
smaller mills from the market were cited as 
factors of a rising market. Some cancella- 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


A worthy tribute to the superior excellence of 
Booth-Kelly Certified Lumber is the fact that 
it is the preferred stock of so many dealers 
and builders. Here is choice lumber, cut from 
old-growth Douglas Fir, carefully and accu- 
rately manufactured in up-to-date mills. The 
Booth-Kelly mark of “20” is a pledge of top 
quality. The Association marks guarantee right 
grading. This is the kind of lumber that brings 
your customers back for more. Helps you to 
build worth-while, profitable trade. Prompt, 
dependable Mixed Car Service. Let us know 
your needs. Why not write us today? 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked pn Fir Lumber. 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 





The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C., 
has been awarded the contract for construction 
of a new 15-room high school to be erected in 
that city. 


F, A. Mullikin of the MacLea Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Md., is home following an opera- 
tion, and looks forward to complete restoration 
of health. 


Herbert Haback, New York representative 
of the Shevlin Pine Sales Co., and Mr. Coan 
of the company’s Minneapolis office called on 
Baltimore dealers recently. 


Dan B. Dacey, manager for the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. (Inc.), Bend, Ore., spent 
a few days in Baltimore, Md., some time ago 
looking over conditions in the field. 


J. J. Rhodes, who is nearing the end of his 
second term as treasurer of Kansas, has re- 
siguied because of poor health. He is head of 
the J. J. Rhodes Lumber Co. in Council Grove. 


The Gillis Lumber Co., 29 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, announces that H. R. Whit- 
ridge has become associated with the firm and 
will be its representative in the territory east of 
Chicago. 


J. G. Frampton, formerly with the National 
Mill & Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif., has joined 
the wholesale department of Hogan Lumber 
Co., Oakland, and will cover the northern Cali- 
fornia territory. 


D. S. Fellows of the Kaul Lumber Co. in 
Birmingham, Ala., called on some yards in 
Baltimore, Oct. 10. The concern has for a time 
ceased to manufacture, and is confining itself 
to commission and wholesale business. 


Howard Hall, manager of Hall Lumber & 
Material Co., Gladewater, Tex., was elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce in his 
town, Oct. 3, and took office Oct. 6. He has. 
been active in many civic organizations for 
several years. 


After working for the Green Bay Lumber Co. 
in Kimballton, lowa, thirty-six years, Hans P. 
Boldt has retired... He managed the yard at 
Jacksonville six years ago, and was in charge 
at Kimballton since 1908. Martinius Nelson 
has succeeded Mr. Boldt. 


Bert Maxwell has been named president of 
the recently formed Richmond County Forest 
Association, Augusta, Ga. Other officers are: 
John W. Clark, vice president; Gwinn Nixon, 
secretary-treasurer; and Bright McConnell, 
Mrs. F. P. Clark, John Speer and T. M. 
Nickles, directors. 


Visitors to Buffalo lumber offices recently in- 
cluded: John H. Eberman of the Richmond 
Cedar Works, Norfolk, Va.; Fred Palmer, gen- 
eral manager of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, and J. D. Myers, Columbus, 
Ohio, sales promotion representative Redwood 
Sales Co., San Francisco. 


Joe Kissiah, who for the past year and a 
half has been assistant secretary of the Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers As- 
sociation, has resigned to accept appointment 
with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture with headquarters in Raleigh. 


James C. Iler, who has been stationed at the 
Umatilla, * Ore., national forest office, has 
assumed the duties of supervisor of the Olympic 
National Forest in Washington, succeeding 
J. R. Bruckhart, who has been named super- 
visor of the Willamette National Forest near 
Eugene, Ore. Mr. Iler’s headquarters will be 
in Olympia, Wash. 





Baron Schonlemer, forestry expert from Ger- 
many, was a visitor in Ladysmith, B. C., re- 
cently in company with Mr. Cowie of Nanaimo 
who is the Provincial District Forest Ranger. 
|. Sheasgreen showed the Baron around the 
Comox Logging & Railway Co. He evidenced 
particular interest in the method of transporting 
and unloading logs. 

A wholesale lumber office has been opened in 
Room 701 at 105 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco by F. Kumerlander. He is com- 
bining the business of the late R. C. Witdeck 
with his own activities in the wholesale field. 
Mr. Kumerlander is representative for eastern 
manufacturers as well as for California and 
Oregon mills. Ponderosa and sugar pines, oak 
and maple flooring and other forest products are 
handled. 


F. W. Dally, wholesale lumberman in Etk- 
hart, Ind., has announced the appointment of 
W. W. Fobes as representative in northwestern 
Indiana and southern Michigan to distribute 
softwoods and hardwoods. Mr. Fobes has had 
many years of experience in the hardwood field, 
having been a member of the Egbert-Hay- 
Fobes Co., Goshen, Ind. During the code days, 
he was the code authority for hardwood mills 
of Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. 


J. W. Mack, formerly of Lawrence, Kas., 
has been named joint manager with his brother, 
J. B. Mack, Jr., of the Builders Material Co. 
yards in Longview and Kelso, Wash. J. W. 
Mack was in the lumber business in Kansas 
for fourteen years before moving to Kelso. His 
appointment followed resignation of James and 
Xavier Baker from the Builders Material Co. 
to form the Baker Lumber Co., Kelso retail 
firm. 


A biographical feature article about T. H. 
Kewin, president of the United Lumber Yards 
(Inc.), Modesto, Calif., appeared in a recent 
issue of the Modesto Journal. He entered the 
lumber business fifteen years ago, after serving 
as vice president of the United Bank & Trust 
Co. Since becoming head of the lumber firm, 
Mr. Kewin has built hundreds of houses in 
Modesto and lately has become principal con- 
tact for the FHA in that city. 


The Union Lumber Co., redwood manufac- 
turer, announces the appointment of Ray Shan- 
non as sales manager for southern California 
and Arizona with headquarters in the company’s 
Los Angeles office. Mr. Shannon succeeds 
Mason E. Kline, who transferred to the San 
Francisco office as sales engineer. Recently 
Mr. Shannon worked out of the San Francisco 
office covering the Sonoma valley and San 
Francisco bay areas. He has been with the 
company seventeen years, and has worked in 
the Chicago office and at the mill. 


The H. F. Benton Lumber Co., Cortland, 
N. Y., has discontinued business after being 
in continuous service at the same site for sev- 
enty-two years. The business was started by 
Henry F. Benton in 1866, who carried it on 
until 1899 when it was incorporated with Orson 
A. Kinney becoming associated with Mr. Benton 
and Silas W. Sherwood. After Mr. Benton 
retired, the two partners continued the firm 
until Mr. Sherwood’s death. Mr. Kinney op- 
erated the business thereafter until his death 
ten years ago, and his widow and son, D. La- 
Mont, have carried on since 1928. 





Moderate Cost House Plans are 
Published in Every Other Issue. 
WATCH FOR THEM 
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The mansion, reputed to have cost $500,000, 
which was built previous to his death by Frank 
H. Goodyear, a leading lumber manufacturer 
in Buffalo, N. Y., former head of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., is being 
razed. Mr. Goodyear, who headed the com- 
pany which bore his name, lived in the resi- 
dence two years. Upon his death, his son, 
Frank H. Goodyear, Jr., inherited the house. 
Since the latter’s death in 1930, the home has 
been vacant. - The living room of the house was 
paneled with carved mahogany, and the spaci- 
ous rooms were connected with corridors set 
in marble. The place is owned by Mrs. Ed- 
mund P. Rogers, whose first husband was the 
younger Mr. Goodyear. 


W. E. Vogelsang, formerly of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has moved to Milwaukee, Wis., where 
he will maintain headquarters as representative 
in southern Wisconsin for the Rainy Lake 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.). Mr. Vogelsang’s experi- 
ence in the lumber business covers many years. 
He was formerly president and general mana- 
ger of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., Win- 
chester, Wis., and later organized the Weid- 
man-Vogelsang Lumber Co. in Grand Rapids 
and Chicago. The latter office was closed in 
1930, and Mr. and Mrs. Vogelsang enjoyed a 
cruise around the world. Upon his return from 
the trip, Mr. Vogelsang for a time was in 
charge of the manufacture of veneers and sales 
for the Pickrel Walnut Co. 





COMINGS & GOINGS 


Haxton, Coro.—H. B. Prouty, who for the 
past five months has managed the Foster Lum- 
ber Co. in Hemingford, Neb., has been trans- 
ferred to the same company’s yard here. 


Baton Rouce, La.—Earl P. Martinson has 
left the furniture industry in Rockford, IIl., to 
become manager of the Mengel Company’s lum- 
ber mill, plywood and veneer plant in this city. 


MEEKER, OKita.—H. E. Rhodes has taken over 
the management of the H. E. Ketcham retail 
lumber yard here succeeding the late C. C. Cow- 
den. Mr. Rhodes was formerly employed by the 
Ketcham yard at Asher. 


Opessa, Mo.—E. L. Lindquist is the new 
manager of the Odessa Lumber Co. coming here 
from Salina, Kans. 


Ovem, Tex.—C. E. Adams is the new man- 
ager of the Southland Lumber Co., having been 
transferred from the company’s office in Rio 
Grande City. 


Ree Heicuts, S. D.—Fred Varcoe, manager 
of the Atlas Lumber Yards here, has been 
transferred to Onida where he has a similar 
position. 


Marion, Inp.—Mrs. Bertha Coryell has taken 
over the management of G. W. Heinzmann & 
Son (Inc.), retail lumber business here, which 
she and associates purchased recently. Mrs. 
Coryell has been one of the major stockholders 
in the concern for many years. 


CENTERVILLE, S. D.—William J. Heinrich. 
manager of F. M. Slagle & Co. (Inc.), has re- 
tired from the position after forty-five years. 
He is succeeded by Earl Stewart, who has been 
employed in the yard twenty years. 


Tom Bean, TEx.—Emmet Penn has taken 
charge of the Penn Lumber Co., following the 
death of J. H. Caldwell, former manager. 


Ciara City, Minn.—A. S. Klaus, local man- 
ager of Thompson Yards (Inc.), was trans- 
ferred to Hutchinson Oct 1-where he heads the 
yard of the same concern. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Francis Delyea of Monterey, Minn. 
Mr. Klaus’ predecessor was Henry Haima, who 
recently bought an interest in the Stearns Lum- 
ber Co. 

Extein, Tex.—Herman Schiller has been 
named manager of the Turner Lumber Co. 
filling the vacancy caused when Roy Thomas 
went to Austin, where he will be associated 
with the R. E. Rawls Lumber Co. 
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Promotions Announced by Insulation 
Manufacturer 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 17.—M. S. Wun- 
derlich, chief research engineer of the Insulite 
Co., has been appointed to the newly created 
position of vice president at International Falls. 
In this post he will have jurisdiction over plant 
and product development and research, and 
direct the mill operations. Dr. John O. Burton 
has been promoted to fill the position of chief 
research engineer formerly held by Mr. Wun- 
derlich. Both appointments have already gone 
into effect. 

Mr. Wunderlich has spent the past nineteen 
years in the building material and insulation 
business as sales engineer, research director 
and operations manager. During the past four 
years he has spent considerable time in England 
and continental Europe, where he made exhaus- 
tive studies of the uses of Insulite. 

In addition to the two promotions above, 
other changes are announced by R. H. M. 
Robinson, business manager for the trustees 
of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., parent 
of Insulite. The advances are for Clarence 
Larson, who becomes resident manager of the 





M. S. WUNDERLICH, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
New Vice President of Insulite Co. 


M. & O. Paper Co. and resident vice president 
of subsidiary concerns in the International 
Falls division, and E. L. McCormack, who 
becomes general superintendent of paper and 
pulp operations. F. A. Morris, former resident 
manager of the International Falls division and 
resident vice president of subsidiary companies, 
has resigned to accept an executive position in 
Europe. 





Trip Brings Belief of Strong Market 
for Rest of 1938 


L. J. (Larry) Marshall, sales representative 
in Chicago territory of Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co. of Kansas City, has just returned 
from a visit to the mills of his company in 
Louisiana and to other mills in both Louisiana 
and Arkansas. He made the trip by motor 
and was accompanied as far as Little Rock by 
Mrs. Marshall, who stopped off there for a 
visit with their daughter. 

Mr. Marshall reports that he found the mills 
with good order files and prices stiffening. 
There is a shortage of mill stocks, especially in 
six-, eight- and ten-inch boards, which have 
been in heavy demand. There is considerable 
uncertainty among the mills, particularly of the 
smaller type, as to what may be the result of 
the wages and hours law, and it is thought 
that a considerable number of the small mills 
may decide to close down, at least temporarily, 
until they know more definitely how they will 
he affected by this law. It is certain that 
production costs will be increased considerably. 
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In plants where the minimum wage provided 
in the new law already is being paid, there is 
considerable uneasiness among the employees 
who realize that a reduction in the operating 
time is going to result in smaller weekly pay 
envelopes for them. Mr. Marshall thinks the 
outlook quite favorable for a strong market 
during the balance of this year. 


Credit Man Home After Long Trip 
to Northwest 


William B. Downs, special representative for 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc. ), Chi- 
cago, which publishes the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Rating book, returned to his office Oct. 8 from a 
four months’ trip to the Pacific Northwest and 
West Coast in the interests of his company. He 
called on subscribers, new accounts, and secured 
new users for the service. Mr. Downs made 
the observation that wholesalers of hardwoods 
and softwoods in California co-operate closely 
for the good of the whole industry. He states 
that he found conditions about the same as: in 
the middle West. 

Some of the cities visited by Mr. Downs 
were: Minneapolis, St. Paul, Calgary, Vancou- 
ver, New Westminster, Bellingham, Everett, 
Victoria, Seattle, Olympia, Portland, Los An- 
geles, Spokane, Salt Lake City, and Denver. 
One of the interesting experiences on the long 
trip was passing through Astoria, Ore., which 
is the oldest United States Pacific coast town. 
It was established by the original John Jacob 
Astor while he was a fur buyer, and its site 
was reached by a laborious trip around Cape 
Horn. 


Arkansas Mills Visited by St. Louis 
Lumberman 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17—Otto T. Pfeffer, 
of the Dian Lumber Co., of this city recently 
returned from a visit to a number of mills in 
Arkansas, among them being the Pierce-Young 
Lumber Co., Morrilton; J. L. Williams & Sons, 
Sheridan; A. B. Cook Co., Malvern; Thomas 
Bros., Curtis, and Gurdon Lumber Co., Gurdon. 
Commenting on the situation as he found it, 
Mr. Pfeffer said the majority of the mills have 
only medium sized order files, or enough to 
run them about ten or fifteen days. Their 
stocks are about normal as compared to the 
past two or three years, but are considerably 
less than they were accustomed to carrying 
in the past. This is due to the fact that because 
of the installation of dry kilns and stacking and 
air drying only the low grades or surplus stocks 
beyond their kiln capacity, the mills do not find 
it necessary to carry as large stocks as here- 
tofore. 

Mr. Pfeffer noted also an indifference as 
to whether the mills operated regularly, as indi- 
cated in the fact that most of these mills let 
their employees have whatever days off they 
want. For example, he said Oct. 1 was the 
opening day of the squirrel season and mills 
that did not shut down all day were closed 
at noon to permit their employees to go squirrel 
hunting. 

Regarding the demand, Mr. Pfeffer said 
8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 boards seem to be 
in good demand, with no surplus stocks. In 
the section visited, he found 8-inch boards 
easier to secure than 10-inch. However, 8-inch 
boards, both in No. 2 and No. 3 seem to be 
scarcer than in other localities where longer 
lengths are available. He said that 2x10-inch 
12 and 14 feet were scarce at all the mills 
visited and were bringing top prices. 

Regarding the effect of the wage-and-hour 
law, Mr. Pfeffer said that mills that can secure 
enovgh local business plan to adjust themselves 
to operating strictly in the local trade, hoping 
that there will be enough of this business to 
permit the mills to operate at least part time 
until: prices adjust themselves so that they can 
observe the law and resume their interstate 
business. There is a difference of opinion as 
to how much costs will be increased as a result 
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of the law, estimates being from $3 to $5 per 
thousand feet. Mr. Pfeffer believes that the 
$3 figure is probably about correct. 

Another factor attecting these Arkansas mills 
is the increasing number of truck shipments, 
especially going into Oklahoma. Operators say 
this adds to their handling costs, but it seems 
that conditions are forcing them to handle more 
trucking business every day. Some mills that 
formerly shipped only one or two truckloads 
a week now have a business running to a half 
million feet or more monthly by truck delivery 
and have found it necessary to build additional 
loading platforms in order to take care of this 
type of business. An extra charge of approxi- 
mately $1 per thousand feet is being made to 
cover this extra handling and to partly com- 
pensate shippers for the loss of underweights 
which they generally secured on rail shipments. 


Mingo Oak Contained 
About 15,000 Board Feet 


Huntincoton, W. Va., Oct. 17—Commenting 
on the report published in the Oct. 8 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the sawing 
of the Mingo oak at the Griffith Lumber Co. 
plant at Panther, W. Va., Luther O. Griffith, 
president of the company, said: 

While this tree had a bad heart for quite 
a distance from the butt, it still produced 
an unusual amount of clear, fine-textured 
white oak lumber. Near the heart of some 
of the logs cut from the tree, boards 47 
inches wide and ranging from one inch to 
two inches thick were obtained. Quite a lot 
of quartered stock also was sawed from the 
tree, running from 17 inches to 20 inches 
wide. From part of the tree, cross-sections 
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were cut for various institutions which had 
requested them. A number of universities 
wanted cross-sections from the tree, and it 
is expected that one will be placed in the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington. If the 
entire tree had been sawed into lumber, it 
would have produced approximately 14,000 to 
15,000 board feet. 


$50,000 Given By Lumberman 
For New Nurses’ Home 


Wicuita, Kan., Oct. 17.—A check for $50,- 
000 designated for use in building a new Wes- 
ley Hospital nurses’ home has been given to 
Wesley by J. H. Houston, vice president Hous- 
ton-Doughty Lumber Co., on condition that a 
similar sum be raised by the hospital for the 
same purpose. Plans for securing the compar- 
able $50,000 are under way. 

Mr. Houston donated large amounts of money 
to the Houston Home for the Aged. He made 
his recent gift after learning of the present 
inadequate housing for nurses at the hospital. 








Virgin Georgia Yellow Pine 
Bought by Alabama Company 


Montcomery, ALA., Oct. 17.—Lee H. Shep- 
herd of Shepherd Lumber Co. (Inc.) has an- 
nounced the recent purchase of several million 
feet of original growth longleaf and shortleaf 
yellow pine located in Telfair County, Georgia. 
In connection with this timber purchase, plans 
have been completed for the installation of a 
band mill at Helena, Ga., with dry kilns and 
planing mill, and it is expected that the new 
plant will be in operation by next Jan. 1. 

It is expected that a new company will be 
incorporated, under whose direction this new 
operation will be carried on. Mr. Shepherd is 
quite enthusiastic over this timber purchase and 
says: “We think we have one of the finest tracts 
of timber that is left in south Georgia.” 

The products of this new plant will be dis- 
tributed among both the export and domestic 
trade. 

Mr. Shepherd, also, has announced that How- 
ard M. Rowe of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
employed by the Shepherd Lumber Co. to 
represent that concern in Ohio territory. 


95 Associates of Company at 30th 
Anniversary Dinner 


WESTERVILLE, Ou10, Oct. 17.—The employees 
of the Cellar Lumber Co. in Canal Winchester 
and Groveport attended the company’s thirtieth 
anniversary dinner at Otterbein College here, 
Oct. 8. Including the Board of Directors, 
officers, and employees, there were ninety-five 
present representing the firm’s eight yards. 

Several short talks were made after the din- 
ner. The climax of the evening was the 
presentation of a silver serving set to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson F. Cellar by the employees of all 
the yards. 

This year, which marks the anniversary of the 
company, is likewise Mr. and Mrs. Cellar’s thir- 
tieth wedding milestone. 


Toured Eastern States Ahead of 
Wind and Floods 


Sturcis, Micu., Oct. 17—M. S. Rudisill, 
secretary of Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, 
and Mrs. Rudisill have returned from a two- 
weeks’ automobile trip through New York, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
adjoining States. A small portion of Canada 
was; also, covered by the lumberman and his 
wife. They were pleased to note the consider- 
able volume of new home building.in that. area, 
and found that it was greater than in this sec- 
tion. of the Midwest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudisill reached Boston just 
ahead of the devastating hurricane which struck 
the eastern coast with such force. They left 
the stricken territory just a day before the 
floods began spreading over the whole district, 
or otherwise would have been marooned for 
several days. 








Survey Locations for Gulf Naval 
Air Base 


BEAUMONT, TExX., Oct. 17.—Headed. by. Rear 
Admiral A. J. Hepburn as chairman, a six-man 
naval commission on the location of a Gulf 
naval base, began its survey of the Sabine dis- 
trict from Beaumont recently. Upon arrival in 
Beaumont, the party was met by a delegation 
of Beaumont, Port Arthur and. Orange City 
officials and leading citizens, headed by Harvey 
W. Gilbert, chairman of the Port Arthur-Beau- 
mont industrial commission, who for years has 
worked in the interests of a Sabine district 
seaplane base. From Beaumont they proceeded 
down the Neches River to Port Arthur, their 
investigations including an inspection of the 
Sabine-Neches intercoastal waterway, whose 
principal ports are Beaumont, Port Arthur and 
Orange. Before beginning this inspection of the 
Sabine district, the party had visited Browns- 
ville, Corpus Christi and Galveston in connec- 
tion with the air base survey. 


To Cut Only Selected Mature 
Trees, Log with Tractors 


ABERDEEN, WAsH., Oct. 15.—Announcement 
that Schafer Bros. Logging Co. will begin se- 
lective logging of 852,000,000 feet of Govern- 
ment timber in the national ‘forest of the Wy- 
nooche timber block between Oct: -25 and Nov. 
1, was made here this week by Peter Schafer. 

He said that the operations would mark the 
beginning of cutting under a new type of con- 
tract of the Federal Forest Service, with Gov- 
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ernment forestry men marking the trees to be 
cut. The timber will be removed with tractors 
by modern logging methods and the smaller 
trees will be left standing to reach maturity. 

No. 1 logs for lumber mill operations and 
high grade peeler logs for the plywood indus- 
try will be taken out at first, he said. 


Its Sawmills Are Wanted in 
Many States and Foreign 
Countries 


SHREVEpORT, LA., Oct. 17.—In a recent issue 
of the Shreveport Times its “Facts’ Worth 
Knowing” department devoted considerable 
space to an interesting story of the Cunningham 
Machinery Corp., one of the rapidly growing 
industrial enterprises of this city. Having won 
an established place in transmission machinery 
circles, this company now lists such foreign 
countries as Greece and India, as well as 
outstanding American firms, among its cus- 
tomers. At present it is working on sawmills 
for Chittagong Hills, Calcutta, India, and for 
Athens, Greece. This concern also has shipped 
complete sawmills to Guatemala, Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Oregon, California, Montana, Wyoming, 
Arizona, South Dakota, Michigan, New Mexico 
and to every southern State during the past six 
months. In addition to its other equipment, the 
Cunningham Machinery Corp. now distributes 
the Dodge line of split steel pulleys, safety set 
collars, couplings and flatboxes. 

G. F, Cunningham is president, and Carl Bell 
is sales manager, of the corporation. 





FROM SAWMILL TO BEES; 
A WAGE-HOUR FABLE 


Under the date of Oct. 17, J. S. Morton, 
lumberman of Jacksonville, Fla., wrote to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about “My Experi- 
ence—A Dream.” The letter has to be read 
twice to really be appreciated—and then it 
should be read again and filed away for semi- 
annual perusal. It is being sent through the 
“editorial hopper” without change and comes 
out in type like this: 


Writing this on paper with label, ‘(Made in 
Russia,” with a lead pencil, “Made in Japan,” 
sharpened the pencil with knife, “Made in 
Germany,” all imported duty free. 


Been operating rattle trap of saw mill, em- 
ploying fifteen men, decided to try out the 
“Wage and Hour Law” before its taking 
effect. Informed my men on and after Octo- 
ber the 24th they could only work 8 hours 
per day and only 40 hours per week. That 
seemed to suit them fine. Also informed them 
if worked one second overtime I would be 
compelled to pay them time and a half, that 
I wanted no overtime. To avoid overtime, 
if they had a board half way on the stack 
and 8 hours was up drop the board; if saw 
half way through the log and time up leave 
the saw in the log; if part way to mill with 
load logs on truck time up leave the truck 
stand till next day, they to have their own 
timekeeper so as to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 

This they could not understand until ex- 
plained to them I no longer had brains 
enough to operate my business, that the 
“Brain Center’ was located in Washington, 
D. C., where they would dish up a spoonful 
to some political parasite. Did not seem 
clear to them, but when explained to them 
they would have to pay rent for the houses 
they lived in, for their gardens, pay for their 
wood and electric lights, their doctor bills 
and no credit extended, they could. readily 
see was a bad deal for them, as one remarked 
“Nothing from nothing leaves nothing.” 


Hired three shifts of fifteen men each, first 
shift arrived at nine a. m., got up a little 
steam, second shift arrived at ten a. m., they 
got a log on the carriage, third shift arrives 
at just noon, with them was a C. I. O. “‘wop” 
who informed me they had been four hours 
on the road and would take them four hours 
to return making 8 hours, that I must pay 


all the men same as shift he was with, with 
remark “No Discrim’, Fine-Prison.” 

As it was just a try-out, paid all the forty- 
five for a day’s work, noticed Lewis’s ‘“‘wop” 
collected toll from each and every one. 

After receiving their pay all proceeded 
down to a road house where one of my old 
employees informed me they drank Virgin 
Island Rum, said the “wop” informed them 
it was their “Savior’s Blood.” After load- 
ing up with rum and gasoline, proceeded 
down to the relief headquarters where they 
received their supply of food and clothing. 

I returned to my shack, ate a few cold 
“Red Dog” biscuits and some of Libby’s 
corned beef, a product of Uruguay, washed 
down with brakish swamp water. 

Next day sold my mill to a junk dealer 
who loaded same on cars and shipped to 
Germany, he stating they were “Good Neigh- 
bors.” " 

Had put in several hours trying to find if 
the Trustless Brainless had enacted a law 
whereby the honey bee was limited to cer- 
tain hours labor, failed to find any restric- 
tion, invested my 29c dollars received for 
my junk saw mill, in several hives of these 
little workers, of course I was well aware 
of the fact each hive of bees, same as each 
human community, had a small percentage 
of drones. 

Examined several hives, lo and behold, one 
out of every three was a drone, very easily 
distinguished as their wings bore the letters 
either “W. P. A. or P. W. A,” occasionally 
a big fat black one would have “C, I. 0.” 
on his wings. 

The unwritten law of these little workers, 
before sealing up their homes for the win- 
ter, is to take each and every drone put him 
outside the ‘hive. 

Will this be permitted or will they appoint 
a Bee Administrator who in turn will take 
the Social Security funds, after appointing 
several thousand more of his kind, and buy 
food for these drones, their food is sugar, 
as Florida is not permitted to produce sugar 
only in limited quantity naturally must get 
it from our “Good Neighbors” the Latin- 
American countries, these countries have a 
good reason for shouting “Loco Americano.” 

The only objection can see to appointing 
a Bee Administrator is they can not vote. 
This obstacle could be removed by counting 
them “Absentee Voters.” 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Parkin—Parkin Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeded by Parkin Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—Osceola Crate Mills pur- 
chased by The Citrus Container Corp. of Tampa. 

Leesburg—Wilson Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Leesburg Lumber & Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS. Alsey—Allen Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Alsey Lumber Co. 

Cowden—C. G. Sonnemann & Son succeeded by 
Perryman Lumber Co. 

Eigin—T. McBride & Son succeeded by O. H. 
Wright & Co. (Inc.) of Belvidere, Ill. 

KANSAS. White City—H. J. Nordeen & Co. 
succeeded by Larson Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Atlanta—Thomas & Plunkétt suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Western Chair Co. 
(Inc.) succeeded by Keene Furniture Manufactur- 
ers (Inc.), 18 Arboretum Road, Roslindale. 

Saugus—Dennis Cronin (Inc.) succeeded by D. 
M. Cronin Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

MICHIGAN. Flint—The Eddy Lumber Co., 2401 
Lapeer St., succeeded by Eddy Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSOURI. Beaufort—F. W. Schroeder suc- 
ceeded by Beaufort Lumber Yard. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Keene—Calef Norwood & 
p= + panies by Keene Furniture Manufacturers 
Inc.). 

Warner—David Dow Co. succeeded by Kearsarge 
Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Warner—Dow Lumber Co. 
sarge Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


OREGON. Sheridan—Neely Mills (Inc.) suc- 
ceeded by Valley Lumber & Supply Co. 

TEXAS. Crosby—C. A. Gustafson Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Crosby Lumber Co. 

Fairfield—B. F. Grounds & Sons succeeded by 
Grounds Lumber Co. 

Houston—Purchase of the plant and lease of 
the property at 6601 Main Street, formerly occu- 
pied by the Melliff Lumber Co., has been effected 
by the Stahlman Lumber Co. 

Lubbock—James M. Pryor Lumber Co. 
changed to Caprock Lumber Co. 


VERMONT. Rochester—H. <A. Canning suc- 
ceeded by White River Bobbin Co. 


WASHINGTON. Clear Lake—Clear Lake Shin- 
gle Mill sold to a new company, Clear Lake 
Shingle Mills (Inc.). 

WISCONSIN. Wales—The Rees Lumber & Fuel 
Co. is going out of business here and the stock 
of lumber has been moved to Waukesha. Willard 
Allen has purchased the buildings and will stock 
them with a full line of lumber and fuel. 


succeeded by Kear- 


name 


e 
Incorporations 
FLORIDA. Miami—Wildcat Lumber Co.; will 
deal in lumber. 
INDIANA. Marion—West Side Lumber Co. 


(Inc.), 1740 West First Street; to deal in building 
materials. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Carthage—Carthage Core 
& Lumber Co.; $50,000 


TEXAS. Bastrop—Bastrop Lumber Co.; $3,000; 
manufacturing. 
VIRGINIA. Doswell—Virginia Excelsior Mills 


(Inc.); $15,000; to engage in lumber, timber, ex- 
celsior and wood products . business. 


WASHINGTON. Clear Lake—Clear Lake Shin- 
gle Mills (Inc.). 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria— 
North Saanich Saw Mills (Ltd.), 517 Sayward 
Building; $10,000. 

es 
Casualties 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The plants of the C. W. 
Meyer Handle & Veneer Co. and of the J. W. 
Radcliff Lumber Co. lay in ruins after a fire swept 
through the mills and did an estimated $100,000 


damage. Only small storage sheds remained un- 
burned. 
CALIFORNIA. Santa Cruz—The Hamilton & 


Church planing mill on Ocean Street, near Water, 
was destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $35,- 
000. The office building was saved. 


CONNECTICUT. East Port Chester (P. O. at 
Port Chester, N. Y:)—Reeb Millwork Co. ware- 
house destroyed by fire, with damage estimated 
at $100.000, partially covered by insurance. The 
office and a small warehouse of insulating mate- 
rials were .saved. 


ILLINOIS. Evanston—Weise Millwork & Lum- 
ber Co., 1124 Dodge: Avenue;- had south wing 
destroyed by fire, including valuable machinery 
and some ‘!umber supplies. Loss is estimated ‘at 
$35,000. Will rebuild at once. 

Rushville—J. H. McCune Lumber Co. damaged 
between $15,000 and $20,000 by fire, mostly cov- 
ered by insurance. The office and main lumber 
shed were saved. 

NEBRASKA. Pilger—Farmers Union Lumber 
Yard suffered fire loss estimated at $30,000, cov- 
ered: by insurance. The office was saved. 


OREGON. Lakeview—Adams Lumber Co. saw- 


mill fire 'oss of dry kiln and lumber amounting 
to $15,000; partially insured. The dry kiln will be 
rebuilt. 


WASHINGTON. Orin—Pine Forest Lumber Co. 
suffered $235,000 fire loss in sawmill, planer and 
dry kiln; between five and six million feet of 
lumber were also destroyed. The lumber was in- 
sured, but the mill and machinery were not. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSOURI. Richland—Leo Richardson & Sons 
Stave Co. is locating a stave mill here. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—Zimmerman 
Lumber Co. on North Main Street, will construct 
a $10,0C0 shop building at the rear of its present 
structure and remodel the front portion. 


OHIO. Wheelersburg—Ohio Wood Products Co. 
incorporated to manufacture butt walnut tipped- 
up face veneer which will be used in the manu- 
facture of high grade furniture. 


OREGON. Vernonia—Lee Bundy will operate a 
shingle mill here. 


New Ventures 


ILLINOIS. Hillsdale—Louis Fillmer has located 
a new feed, coal, lumber and building material 
business in the F. M. Whiteside Building. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—The new lumber 
yard of Moses Bros. (reported in the Sept. 10 
issue) will be known as the Lynn Lumber Co., 50 
Boston Street. 


MISSOURI. Kennett—Dunklin County Lumber 
Co. has been established here. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Murray Hill 
Woodworking Corp., 319 East 64th Street. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Pilot Mountain—Major 
Arthur P. Fulk and O. M. Needham have entered 
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a partnership and formed a new lumber and con- 
tracting company. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Builders’ Lumber 4 Salvage 
Co. opened at 8400 Buckeye Road 8S. E. by J. M. 
Lessowitz. 


ORBGON. Florence—McAboy & Carroll Shingle 
Co. formed by Vern McAboy and Hugh Carroll. 

Portland—B. & B. Lumber Co., 2110 S. E. 12th 
Avenue; manufacturing and sales. 

Sandy—The Sandy Lumber & Hardware Co. has 
been formed under management of G. W. Anderson. 

TENNESSEE. Paris—F. N. Travis has opened 
a new retail lumber yard at 352 Rison Street. 

VIRGINIA. Hampton—Tabb Lumber & Mill- 
work Co.; planing mill and retail lumber. 

ASHINGTON. Kelso — Baker Lumber Co. 

opening a lumber yard and building supply store 
at Third and Pine Streets. 





Hymeneal 


McKEE-CAREY—Miss Effie Beatrice Carey, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. N. Carey, Alexan- 
dria, La., and James W. McKee, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. B. F. McKee, Laurel, Miss., were 
married . last July ~ 27, according to. a recent 
announcement by the bride’s parents... The 
ceremony took place in the First Methodist 


_ Church at Gulfport, Miss., and was performed 


by the Rev. Van R. Landrum. Mrs. McKee 
has been secretary for the past five years of 
the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria. 
Mr. McKee, widely known and popular sales 
manager of the J. A. Bentley Lumber Co., 
has announced that they will make their 
home at Zimmerman, La., where the com- 
pany’s plant is located. 


VARNER-BOWEN—Miss Kathleen Bowen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bert R. Bowen, 
Waco, Tex., and Howard L. Varner, son of 
x. Varner, Weatherford, Tex., were mar- 
ried Saturday evening, Oct. 15, at the home 
of the bride’s uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. L. Hoera, Ft. Worth, Tex. Mr. Varner, a 
brother of Ben Cc. Varner, Varner Lumber 
Co., Dallas, is in charge of the company’s 
Ft. Worth office which serves west Texas. 
The couple will be at home in Ft. Worth 
following a motor tour of the State. 











OBITUARY RECORD 








Mrs. H. B. HEWES, wife of Harry B. 
Hewes, died at the family home in Jeanerette, 

, on Oct. 12, after an illness of one week. 
Funeral services were held in the chapel of 
Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans, Oct. 
15. In addition to her husband, two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Robert Floweree, New Orleans, and 
Mrs. Arthur B. Griswold, San Francisco, a 
son, Clarence Bussey Hewes, Washington, 
D. C., and three sisters survive. Mrs. Hewes 
was the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Bussey of Loisel Plantation, Iberia Parish, 
and a niece of the late Major-General Cyrus 
Bussey of New Orleans and Washington, 
D. C., a former Secretary of the Interior. Mr. 
Hewes was prominent in the cypress manu- 
facturing industry, operating the Jeanerette 
Cypress Co., Jeanerette, La., and being inter- 
ested in the Black River Cypress Co., Varn- 
ville, S.C. He was-for many years an asso- 
ciate of the late Robert H. Downman. Mr. 
Hewes is president of the Clover Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Loyalton, Calif., and also is inter- 
ested in an Oregon lumber operation. His 
many friends throughout the lumber industry 
deeply sympathize with Hr. Hewes in the 
— of his wife, who was his constant com- 
panion. 


NELSON M. HULING, 83, pioneer Grays and 
Willapa Harbor shingle manufacturer, died 
Sept. 30 in a hospital at Forks, Wash. He 
was operator of the Forks Shingle Co. there. 
A native of New York, he came to the west 
in 1891 with the late Elmer BE. Case, Ray- 
mond, Wash., shingle operator. The two men 
built a shingle mill near Elma, Wash., in 
1893. Mr. Huling operated a shingle mill at 
Raymond for eleven yéars, and later had a 
mill with his sons at Fairfax, Wash. He 
built the Forks mill four years ago. 


ANDREW H. MANSON, 60, owner of the 
Jacksonville Lumber & Export Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., died Oct..9.. A native of Scotland, 
he was connected with a London, England, 
bank before coming to: — Ga., in 1898, 
to affiliate with Hunter, & Co. He 
moved to Jacksonville: in P19. starting his 
own exporting business. In 1905 and 1908 
“Andy” was the winner of the Southern 
amateur golf‘championship. The widow, two 
— a daughter, a brother and a sister sur- 
vive. 


FRANK B. PRYOR, president of the whole- 
sale lumber firm bearing his name at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died Oct. 9. Until he organized 
his own company six years ago, he had been 
associated with the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
for 30 years, part of which time as sales 


manager. The widow, two daughters, a son, 
three brothers and four sisters survive. One 
brother, W. M. Pryor, is president of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co 


JOSEPH -MURPHY, 78, president of the 
Murphy Lumber Co.. Urbana, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the Joseph Murphy Lumber Co., 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, and Covington, Ky., died 
Oct. 2. He established the company at Ur- 
bana in 1902, and had been in the lumber 
business since he finished school. He was 
active in church and fraternal circles. The 
widow, two daughters and two sons survive. 


CHARLES W. LANZ, 72, president of the 
Lanz Lumber Co., Bedford, Ind., a former 
State senator and a past president of the 
Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, died Oct. 7, in an Indianapolis hospital. 
He had been in the lumber business since 
1900, and was active. in church and fraternal 
work. Two sons, George and Harvey Lanz, 
connected with the company, four daughters 
and two sisters survive. 


WARREN RASOR, 79, who established the 
Rasor Lumber Co., Brooksville, Ohio, in 1905, 
died Oct. 2. An only son, H. H. Rasor, is now 
manager of the company. During the World 
War Mr. Rasor served as an instructor in 
lighter-than-air craft at San Antonio, Tex. 
In addition to the son, the widow survives. 


Q. E. GWYNNE, owner of the Gwynne 
Lumber Co., Kalama, Wash.,.died Oct. 2, while 
at Tualatin, Ore. Less than two weeks be- 
fore his death, fire had destroyed the com- 
nal ——_ with the exception of the plan- 
ng mill and dock. Rebuilding was under 
way when Mr. Gwyne died. 


WILLIAM BUCKLEY, 73, for the past 20 
years superintendent of the International 
Cooperage Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., died at 
his home Oct. 18. He had been a resident of 
Niagara Falls since 1918. He was active in 
fraternal affairs. The widow, a daughter and 
a son survive. 


JAMES HARRISON .CALDWELL, 81, mana- 
ger of the Penn Lumber Co., Tom Bean, Tex., 
died Sept. 28, in a Howe, Tex., hospital. A 
native of Bristo, N... is he came to Texas at 
the age of twenty. His widow, seven daugh- 
ters and a son survive. 


PATRICK GALLAGHER, 64, woods super- 
intendent since 1908 of the Von Platen-Fox 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., died recently in an 
Ashland, Wis., hospital. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mil] sales 
Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
7-12, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for 


southern pine to the Southern Pine 
in the period Oct. 


rices on 
, for sales made 


the month to date have been inserted and starred (*):. 








West East West East West Dast West Hast 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
a Surface  ™ =| Ne. 2 Fencing & OM ao 
ix3 rift— B&better ; eT we 
B&btr Sht. 55.76 60.56)'nch thick— XE weeeee UT 
No. 1, Sht. 46.38 Hart Pr ae abad 52.58 47.87|1x6 ..-.-- 16.93 17.25]12 & 14.. 20.21 17.51 
a cess accd SEE ‘eeenatan 50.94 49.20 16 seeeeee 21.38 18.52 
| eteetes: 51.74 47.88] Ne. 2 Shipiap and | ox¢ 
1x3 flat ee 57.68 67.42 Boards, Std. Lgth. 12 & 14 16.49 16.08 
grain— De sheen et 54.50 |Shortl]’f— 16 Mites: 17.10 18.03 
B&better.. 42.28 40.84]12 ....... 92 71.63}ix8 ...... 19.18 18.00] 95g ; ; 
No. 1s... 39.03 26-46 pa e/4 thick eo 1x10 pao 18.60 17.66 - — 
oO. ‘ q 2 0, Seveee . . oa ¢ \ . le . 
BAO cc 78.37 72.00| ~~ 30.09 S000 Ss: 19.79 18.40 
1x4 rift— ES cccsece 89.30 81.75 Neo. 3 Fencing, 2x10 
— Standard Leugths 
B&btr Sht.56.38 55.95 12 & 14.. 21.44 20.45 
No 1 She. 42:05 chee {nch thick—  yreeny ams Seen ....... 20.86 18.21 
No. Sh: Gr AEM dene gS AGUS Geos EH RRB] as 
a A ~ cain: :: Sts ana B2.*-: 88 an 
grain— x e . ercccce el. 
aeenkee 64.53 69.67] Ne. 3 Shiplap and 
D&better.. 41.60 41.17 — occa 
0. ular 3 37.75 Rough Finish netha Neo. 3 Dimension, 
No. 2 18.08 18.87 20 RR 14.59 14.67 
s&better— 1x19 7202. 14:86 14.48 ae ee 
t — x . . . . 
Ceiling, Standard |.) 43.00 ~~ a, sane ante 
Lengths tee ee. Plaster Lath ‘ 
*x4— 1x5&10.... 48.00 51.08] Mx1%", 4— snortca & too 
randy .75 *67.00|No. 1 .... 4.86 4.25)2x6 ...... 11.69 12.57 
B&better.. 37.06 +++ )a0ee6/4 POR BS cccs SOR “Re. 000005 12.98 13.12 
je0- thick— 2x10°..... 14.28 12.95 
© gpg 57.50 .... " 2x12 :..:: 15.53 14.00 
B&better.. 34.87 34.95)&10 ..... -++. 66.50 No. 1 Shortieat 
WS cece CRED CREED <otexes E80 .ccleng “ae ee 
Casing, Base & Jamb|12 & 14... 23.13 21.08 a | 2 ae 
Drop Siding, Stand- 0-20 seveee 24.05 22.77 
ard Lengths, 1x6” HA better, on Shortleaf— 
pond 57.55 57.90 12 “e 14... 19.76 18.96)3x4@4x4... 28.36 25.05 
No. 117— 1x6ad - 58.83 57.46 eoeeeee 19.92 19.75])4x6—8x8.. 26.77 23.50 
ie, te. ea 8 se10-10xi6 2687 see 
No. 1 .... 36.46 34.70 _ 1 — oe 2 e %.. 31.68 19 eT 3@4x12... 38:42 30:09 
No. 116— Ax6 2.2... 41.84 41.39] 2x20 re wee eee 
Esbetter. . os, °48.38 Neo. 1 Shiplap and 14 eager 31.59 27.62 
1 ..-. 48.12 41.07) “Beards, 10-20’ a6 .....5. S880 StgeE Suction. Shandaes 
Assorted patterns— fixg |..... 41.67 40.98]2x13 
B&better.. 45.25 42. 59 1284:10.. 43.45 47.52]12 & 14.. 35.62 - 30.23] %x4&6— 
No. 1 .... 41.52 39. “13 1x12 wigtaee: 55.95 61.37]16 ....... 38.37 38.00) B&better.. 45.42 44.75 











WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear “a” —_ 
OO Lecvedeeabices $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
DO -aweedvseeeene 30.00 25.00 23.00 
WOE ‘wneeesevessee 83.00 30.00 27.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 

SPMD .°S.0ndedeecee ves bees bend eves s 
SI Sececees Sonewe'e shéveceveest S53 Oe 
SE Sab bees been eddeerest Seucd cocees Cee 

Finish, B&better, 82 or 48, 6-10 

838 tor a= 

. or Roug 
Dl. delve bsetede cade deeeeeeskeee len $ 72.00 
DE are bie ackbg aeWa waste decane tad won 77.00 
DT gr epd.cesweeee vende evi eee ean 85.00 
560 bua ee Gd eo oe Reda claudia 95.60 
1x1 6” I ree ee ee PP nT eee 100.00 
inte: pede eavacecewearddnanant ° - 105.00 
EE asian. en Sitka O99. aaa eta ae - 115.00 
1x22&23” denewevece Crecectonvcesee’ SES 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-10 

Sl cubeusdeuwenewkiae evSesesetoeeea 33.00 

Se evdteevevecsees seeeee eeeseeee “1 8.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20, 044 Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Se ME DR cc ccccccocsetedees -- 55 
Listing $4 and over........ccceseeeee 0 


Clear Lattice, 5/16", 4 to 10 
106 lin. * 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Oct. 3-8, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based 
on specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4x8 

Sgiecrs, S2 or 48S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
Pe veeéeveneeend wee. 82 $70.92 $64.33 
a Ee beeesncceeed 2.56 53.75 44.00 
Suop, 82S— No. 1 No, 2 
OS eee $34.34 $19.16 
| res rere ert . 32.98 19.07 
Commons, 82 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
Ly pasar $22.41 $16.95 
—_ SERED Ea ae ee 26.14 16.70 
No, , 4/4, i ncenns cw Pe 
Idaho White Pine 5-6/4- P 

Seiects, $2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
Siok ee $71.92 $91.25 
a 43.64 nine 


Commons, S2 or 48S— 
Colonial Stesting Guandere 





No. oO. 
: elie. eis at wale cane $35.00 $28. 83 $24.31 
asians > tmeeneee 69.25 Rav 12 24.95 
Uulity (No. 4) 4/4 RWRL.. 1aseegeeneee 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 Pm = 
Ssiects, 82 or 4S— & wdr. & wdr. 
Ps Bbe 26s secu, c0e4 ' ee $12 os 
i Sg ee $69.00 68.00 67.00 
fb EE he seater sarin ood 
Sop, 828— No. No. 2 0. 3 
a cas ows cael $39.9 $26.22 313: 00 
. err 38.79 26.08 16.75 
SFO bicerdeardiene - 50.10 28.19 19.50 
Lassh-Doudins Fir 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x a7 Spee $21.66 
Dimension, No. 1, ox6&S TE AE Ee Fe 20.12 
Rp SS Ts 2 Rees 18.60 
Flooring, vert. gr., ‘C&Bir.. "4 Wels «ex 35.04 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight Lr sales made during the week 
ended Oct. : 


Flooring 


No.1 No. 2 

B&btr. Com. Com. 

BN ae ma sete Oban cee $43.00 $40.60 $23.80 

A eer se 40.9 38.95 25.00 
Ceiling 

eee et $24.20 $20.50 $15.05 

Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Sear ae $45.80 BIN 154 viv orice $57.05 
ES ae 46.35 ES rer 71.05 
i 47.95 OO Se 68.75 
| SEMA ees! 48.60 oe 79.35 

Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com Com 
eres $38.00 $23.25 hd 
2 Seer 42.60 20.70 $18.85 
ae es 41.70 21.90 18.00 
| ae re - 43.75 22.35 19.15 
I 6. 5 cat ener av eee sane ete 47.90 22.75 coe 
ee ar Ae 56.50 26.15 . 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 

No. 2 Common Dressed 
eee ee $18.85 a SR eer grr $16.00 
-) Re —— RS er ae 21.95 
NS cekiec areal’ 19.90 rer 23.55 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 

S198 $24.25 
BRE) x. gti cow eRe eae ake J ‘ 
2x ROR a rer 20.35 22.90 
Tn  cracgumee a esti a eike apaiapeie's eee 21.30 23.80 
BR, ir iezsangy oi eu Badia: 6: BSC wl yeaa WN A 22.80 27.65 
RRS en a ve 27.4 ras 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Average prices of 
legs are as follows 


Fir: No. 1, $23; Be. $. S17: BMe.. 3. $11. 
Peelers, No. i, 


30; 2, $24. 
Cedar Shingle logs $i¢- 18; lumber logs, $30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8. 50-9. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





&Bt Cc D 
OE cieccvdeenenseua $37.00 $35.00 $25.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
| ee eee eT ee 25.00 $24.00 $20.00 
ixé sceleceie eae ota ' 31.00 29.50 24.50 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 $28.00 $23.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 30.00 28.00 23.00 
Ceiling 
| See ree 24.00 $23.00 $16.50 
ii Sy site ae Gas ce . 25.00 25.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
Ex 18°00 $18.00 sa 00 
¥ fo ee 18.00 x .0: 

No. Boe 98 180 $7500 15.00. ... 15.00 
| eS eee 10.50 10.00 10.00: 11.00 
No. . ee = 

20 
a inaeiinaioteel is 00 is. 00 $20 50 $21. 50 $20.00 
a $ arenes con eel 419.0 8.00 : 18.00 18.50 19.50 19.50 
Se 18.00 18:50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
SS eee a 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 21.00 
RE 21.50 21.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers a 
x10 planks 20 feet and shorter an 
. 4x 12 S48 EO ey Pe ere re eer 
12x12 20 ft. and shorter,........+-+++- - 17.00 
12x12 22 to 80 feet... . cree eececeevvcee 18.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. 0. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Oct. 15: Third 


Second 
$46.65 


rst 
AP ee $74.18 $63.98 








Octot 


1938 


rate 
reek 


Yo. 2 
som. 
13.80 
25.00 


is. of 
$11. 
, $30. 


10ta- 
is in 
. the 


3 re- 
Oo. b. 
nded 
Third 
46.65 


October 22, 1988 


F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 


on rough, 


air dried southern hardwoods, 


from ore # sales made during the week 





ended Oct. 

Plain at om Plain Red Oak 

No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
O/4 cc eces 27.00 @29.00 |; SS 32.00 
eee 34.00 @34.25 , = 36.75 
OF8 sx cues 37.75 @38.25 ae 39.00 
No. 2 Com.— . ae 50.00 
4/4 cccoce 19.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 

Qrtd. Sap Gum Oe Sseivaek 21.00 @ 22.00 
FA Be eae 25.00 @ 26.00 
BA sihtindic 33.00 | 5/4 ...... 37.25 
Oe ecuid 35.00 No. 2 Com.— 
Sonya 9.00 | 5/8 ...... 12.00 
ere 36. 50@41, 50 ae 19.00 @ 22.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Log run— 
he amano ay - : Sere 23.00 
O/E erevece . 

B/4 ooo 22.50@29.00 | _ _ Mixed Oak 
eS eee: 27.50@30.00 | No. 3 B Com.— 
* ee Sap Gum ae ne ee 7.50 
AS— Ash 
x coaare 28.75@29.75 | FAS— 
BFE ciccan 32.25 @35.00 50.00 
oe nk oul 35.50@36.00 | 8/4....... 50.50 
a eee 38.00 No. 1 & Sel— 
No. 1 & Sel — ! 8/4...... 30.50 
': Serer 19 ed * x 00 No, 2 Com.— 
SIE ccccce. ee © Gee... 63. 15.00 
No. 2 SEO .<ckwey 16.00 
ty ei -- «-10. .00@13.50 Beech 
Spt 15.00 | FA $0.15 @ 24.25 
Qrtd, Black Gum i/| in 114% ees . 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel. 
$/4 35.00 po aaa dates .25 
aeetis = Run— 
ras Black Gum Pe vis 18.75 @ 20.50 

Re 23.00 Hickory 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 2 Com.— 
Ree as a 18.00 
Ore Seauws 16. o0@is. + lm 

esate FAS— 

Plain ous , a 32.75 
FAS— ee Siena 36.75 
Pe aie wast 22.0 No. 1 & Sel.— 
ey 25.00 @ 26.75 CS a 22.75 

n artatare 27.0 ae 26.75 
eee 30.75 No. 2 Com.— 

No. 1 & Sel.— OPE 66 ceas 11.75 
OS seseen 16.00@ 19.25 wag Willow 
No. 3 Com-— |. ee 38.75 
oeereee 15.00 5/4 44 00 
Plain Poplar aah 43.75 
. ee 47.00 
, eee 60.00 
Saps & Selects— No. 1 & Sel.— 28.75 
4/6 . 0206 37.25@42.50 | No. s com — 
No. 2—B Com.— 14.00 
Plain White Oak . ae 15.00 
Magnolia 
i, eave 57.00 @60.00 FA 
Ss Fee 80. ee 55.00 
(Seren 110.00 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— | ate 25.00 @ 26.00 
OFe oie %s 31.00 ‘eee 2 
er 45.00 No. 2 Com.— 
eee 36.50 Se 
No. 2 Com.— ae 20.00 @ 25.00 
acchanetare 23.00 a 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. 0. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818 or S1S1E 

8’ 10,1214’ 16° 
Seen epee ..$30.50 $81.50 $33.50 
SpE ncitwest-cuwewetn 31.00 32.00 $3.50 
—|F Beehitenhe- 32.00 33.00 34.50 
MM csrsctaccanken 33.50 34.50 36.00 
Se di aicconiaeeaa 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, plain shiplap, or S4S add 25 
cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $3.75. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 8181E or 84S: 
8’ 


10, 12&14’ 16’ 
Eee ee $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 
Oe asd ates eee 31.50 31.50 32.50 
* ae er $2.50 32.50 33.50 
ee ree $3.50 34.50 35.50 
GEIR sows wsaajnavecentateie 34.50 35.50 36.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: ° 


Royals: 
ROME ha:-0: wr endartne ern. cretmannsie alakdaamios $4.45-4.60 
eM VE x ohidke Bison cd aie oe Me Aree 3.20-3.30 
POU ed a Ne cee rg Saran, hae 2.30-2.40 
Perfections: 
RO EES 5: <cAdh, cae os oho ow ite Sala, sie $3.85-3.90 
SN snc wietsieni ane @wtkine Hos etal 3.00 
PoE GY Aid. 3 2 aoe ela ce 2.20- : 35 
co) RP erty Peer nts ean rae Xe 
era eee ger 1 $2.50-2.60 
Ba cline kcle oe an 2.05-2.1 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood demand in the two weeks 
ended Oct. 8 rose 3 percent above the 
1937 level for the corresponding period, 
but was less than current production. It 
is evident that the mills are beginning 
to feel the effects of increasing residential 
construction, private and public, which 
in September rose 52 percent above the 
total for the same month last year, with 
FHA loans carrying promise that vol- 
ume will be sustained. Demand for 
items for heavy WPA projects is also 
gaining. Distributors generally have con- 
tinued cautious about adding to stocks 
toward the end of the season, despite in- 
dications that winter activity in building 
will be above normal. As the effective 
date for the wage-hour law nears, how- 
ever, many of them are inclined to round 
out their assortments. Woods produced 
outside of the South showed little price 
change recently, and in some instances 
there has been a little softness. But 
southern woods have been edging up 
toward the level at which they will have 
to sell to meet the higher production cost, 
and many mills intend to withdraw from 
production until they can secure returns 
that will cover it. Mill stocks Oct. 8 
were about 3 percent below last year’s, 
and unfilled orders were about 15 per- 
cent below last year’s. The Atlantic 
coast market has been active as a result 
of emergency demand from New Eng- 
land, and prices are steady to stronger. 
Most parts of the South, despite disap- 
pointing crop prices, report increasing 
consumption, with yards inclined to stock 
ahead of a wage-hour price advance. 
Middlewestern markets find business 
fairly good, as a result of expanding sub- 
urban and farm construction. While Cali- 
fornia building is active, distributors are 
relying on present stocks, and the whole- 
sale market is a trifle weaker. Lumber 
consumption in the Pacific Northwest 
States also appears to be increasing. For- 
eign trade continues poor, with the Orient 
not buying, many markets unwilling to 
pay ocean rates that.still show some ef- 
fect of the European war crisis, and the 
British Empire treaty not yet signed. 

Hardwood is in demand principally by 
domestic furniture. and: flooring plants. 


The former expect a good fall business, 
but meanwhile are not buying much be- 
yond current requirements. Southern 
flooring plants show a desire to stock up 
because of the prospective advance in 
prices under the wage-hour law, and re- 
ports of expanding residential building. 
Foreign demand, recently quiet as a re- 
sult of the European war crisis, is pick- 
ing up. Southern prices have been rising 
toward wage-hour levels. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


ne 1 _! 2 No.3 

oo 57.00 100 $3 $38. "00 #28. 00 $18.06 

re . * 00 00 8.00 19.00 

SEE $20 or 00 48.00 32:00 19.00 

Sree keswas ss 72.00 62.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FA el. Com. Com. Com 

Cea. $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $28.00 $21.00 

| eRe 83.00 73.00 56.00 31.0 23.00 

. Sa 86.00 76.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 

. . ere 93.00 83.00 66.00 33.00 23.00 

re 103.00 93.00 73.00 45.00 ede 
TORE S6h03055 108.00 98.00 78.00 50.00 
Se. ates eee 70.00 60.00 41.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
betters, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel. y " m. 
-. Slee $70. a. $55. =e yore $30.00 $15.00 


is carrenacar Slane 75 50.0 32.00 17.00 
EER 80.00 65:00 53.00 34.00 17.00 
ae ckeusoas 85.00 70.00 58.00 34.00 18.00 
Saar 85.00 70.00 58.00 35.00 18.00 
_ SSS 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 

See 98.00 88.00 69.00 40.00 
se 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 
ae 118.00 103.00- 81.00 43.00 
Ee asicea ras 158.00 148.00 121.00 .... «.. 
~ 1 ™. =. 2 No. 3 
Soft El Sel. om. om. 
ea $47.00 $37.00 26.00 $18.00 
Bees ere one 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
. a 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
ea 55.00 45.00 31.00 19.00 
ee 58.00 48.00 33.00 Enters 
SEG <6 sans’ 63.00 53.00 38.00 Rect 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm FAS Com. Com Com 
Se ee $50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
| — ere. 55.00 37.00 22.00 19.00 
Bee ‘snenewls 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
BO wkutienes 70.00 55.00 29.00 22.00 
.. ae 80.00 65.00 41.00 ae 
ae 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— AS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
- ae $76.00 $64.00 ees. 0 = 00 $17.00 
eS 81.00 69.00 00. 34.00 17.00 
 . aa 86.00 74.00 oT 00 39:00 18.00 
SS) er 91.00 81.00 65.00 42.00 19.00 
|, Sree 96.00 86.00 74.00 45.00. .... 
See 046s 00% 101.00 91.00 79.00 50.00. .... 
SRS ES 156.00 146.00 122.00 ca mee 
| arena 68.00 58.00 41.00 25.00 .... 
BO ences es 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00 .... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— Ss Sel. Com. Com 

Stare chia aims ote Sie $61.00 $45.00 $28.00 $17.00 
RE OF Sf bun ak ip Dees ots biw ed 66.00 49.00 29.00 18.00 
Od bicw ua tiee naewe 76.00 54.00. 34.00. 18.00 
BE 3 ts Ua ee malain Saray 81.00 59.00. 34.00 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 17.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b. 


Cleveland: 
Ash: ea 5/4 6/4 
[eS $81. $91.00 $96.00 
Com. & Sel.. 56. $0 66.00 68.50 
Plain White Oak: 
FAS ........101.00 111.00 116.00 


No. 1 C.&S8... 61.00 66.00 1.00 
Plain Red Oak: 


AS ........ 86.00 96.00 101.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 56.00 66.00 71.00 
Poplar: 
AS wcccccce 98.00 103.00 ay 4 
No. 1 C. &s.. : 55.50 60.50 
Saps eccee Caen 78.00 $8. $8 
No. 2- A Com. 42.00 47.00 49.00 
Basswood: 
yas. ectiabacans 32 2.00 87.00 87.00 
No. 1 C. &S.. - 57.00 59.50 
No. 2 Com. 36.00 39.00 42.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$98.50 $112.00 $126.00 $141.00 
73.50 81.00 91.00 110.00 
131.00 146.00 161.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 
111.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
76. 6 . 120.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 $8.00 eves 
88.00} 


¥ Chestnut: 8/4 
58.00] Chestnut: 10860 118. 80 ¢ 135.00 on 118. 00 
No, 16.88. 78.00 83.0 
7.00 Wake 150 koe deco $3.00 
700 | No.1 CaBtr. 


42.00 'Snd. Wormy.. 86.00 40.06 41.00 48.00 
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tions were reported on eastern business, in- 
cluding 1-inch stock and it is not expected that 
speculative buying will amount to much. The 
war scare being over, and continued good 
weather also aided in giving the market a 
firmer tone. Average prices seemed to be $2 
to $3 over recent lows and up about $1.50 over 
Oct. 1 prices. Some mills are booked up until 
the Wage-Hour Law goes into effect, and will 
not accept future business until production costs 
have been obtained and studied. 

Wholesale yellow pine prices, in Chicago, 
depending of course on the mill, were reported 
on Oct. 17, as follows for representative items: 
No. 2 sheathing, 1x6, $23-$25; 8-inch shiplap, 
$24.50-$26.50; No. 1 shortleaf dimension, 2x4, 
8 to 16 ft., $27-$33; 2x6, $1 less; 2x8, 50c less; 
2x10, $33.50-$35 ; 2x12, $35-$37. 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pub- 
lished every other week at Chicago, IIl., for 
October 1, 1938. 


STATE oF ILLINOIS, | . 
County oF Cook, § 5% 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Exwmer C. Houz, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paner, 
the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1; That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 


Publisher, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a _ cor- 
poration), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Editor, Eumer C. Howe, 6704 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 


Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


Business Manager, Etmer C. HOLg, 
Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 

(a corporation), 


given.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Carl W. Defebaugh, 1120 E. 50th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and _ securities in a canacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation, has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 

Exvmoer C. Hog, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

26th day of September, 1938 
WILLIAM MATHIESEN, 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 

(My commission expires Feb. 4, 1941.) 


431 South 
6704 





| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Batra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 481 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Salesmen 


WANTED: FIR PLYWOOD SALESMEN 


Of proven ability with good credentials. Few ex- 
clusive northern and southern territories open. One 
approved side line permitted. Only. permanent ar- 
rangement would be considered. Write fully “R. 
93," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED BY BOSTON WHOLESALER 


High grade salesman one who can sel] Southern 
and Western Upper Grade Lumber, prefer one who 
has a following in Northern Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire,. also Western Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

Address “R. 72,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
For St. Louis yard. In answering please describe 
your qualifications thoroughly. 
Address “R. 44,” care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 


Salesmen 











WANTED: COMMISSION SALESMEN 


Good exclusive territories open represent Missis- 
sippi mill making extra high quality shed stock 
and dimension. 

Address “R. 80,” care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED SAWYER 


Must be capable of managing small oak. mill, in 

Illinois 50 miles from St. Louis. References re- 

quired. Permanent position for right party. 
Address “R. 86,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: DETAILER AND BILLER 


Capable of handling special millwork such as re- 
quired in schools, hospitals and Government Post 
Office Jobs. Give experience, salary expected and 
when would be able to report for work. 

Address “R. 92,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: YOUNG MAN—EXPERIENCED 


Large retail lumber operator, Central Wisconsin 
point, capable of estimating, selling, some draft- 
ing ability. Permanent work. Splendid opportunity 
for right man. 

Address “R. 49," care American Lumberman. 








Employment 


THOROLY EXP’D YOUNG SALES-MANAGER 


Wants sales connection with good hardwood or 
yellow pine manufacturer or wholesaler. Age 37; 
university graduate; raised in the business and 
experienced all phases woods to sales-manager; 
clean record and well known to the trade. Last 
three years in charge sales for Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh wholesalers; want better opportunity. Will 
consider representing reliable firm in Pittsburgh 
district, industrial, yard, and general trade, on 
moderate salary and expense basis. 
Address “S. 27,’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED PAINT MAN 


Now employed in executive position by well known 
paint manufacturer, desires to make a change and 
invites correspondence from a Lumber or Building 
Supply company who wants someone to take charge 
of paint department. Also well acquainted with 
hardware and building materials. Preference for 
location east of Mississippi. 
Address “R. 90,” care American Lumberman. 





WTD EMPLOYMENT BY A-1 SAWYER, FILER 


Foreman. 20 yrs. experience hardwoods, with steam, 
gas, electricity as power; also work for son who 
is experienced mill hand. Prefer percentage or 
commission. 

Address “R. 67," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Desires position as estimator. Can list accurately 


materials and millwork from plans and specifica- 
tions. Now employed. Referenees. 
Address “R. 98," American Lumberman. 


AN EXPERIENCED CAMP CLERK 


And general office accountant desires a situation in 
the South or Southwest. Has been working in the 
North, but because of family would like to get into 
a warmer climate. Can furnish first-class refer- 
ences. Thoroughly acquainted with all lumber :op- 
erations. 3 
Address “R. 99,” care American Lumberman. 








POSITION AS YD. FOREMAN OR ASS’T MGR. 


Preferably with growing concern. 20 yrs. exp. in 
retail lumber and builders’ supplies; some office. 
Capable handling employees and customers effi- 
ciently Employed at present. Desire change. 
Address “R. 100,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD POSITION: ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Experienced in production and selling hard, ‘soft 
woods; office manager. Good references. ®. 
Address “R. 84," care American Lumberman.~ 


SALESMAN, 15 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Wants position with Mfr. or wholesaler of Lbr. 
or Building Specialties. Have good following in 
Eastern Penna. 

Address ‘“‘S. 30,” care American Lumberman. 











